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Except for the notes, this article is substantially identical 
with a paper read at the “Symposium on the Cappadocian 
Fathers” held at the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library 
and Collection in May 1956. 


HE anthropology of the Cappadocian Fathers culminates in St. 

Gregory of Nyssa’s teaching on the nature and destinies of man, 

which is founded on two great traditions: the biblical doctrine of 
man’s creation and reformation after the image and likeness of God, and 
the Greek philosophical conception of paideia and askesis as means toward 
the assimilation of man to God. Gregory of Nyssa is the only one among the 
Cappadocian Fathers who wrote a systematic anthropological treatise: his 
book, Tept xatacxevis dvOpdémov, De hominis opificio, On the Making of 
Man." The depth and eloquence of this work make the Bishop of Nyssa the 
natural center of any account of Cappadocian anthropology. 

In De hominis opificio ancient philosophical elements are more prom- 
inent than in Gregory of Nyssa’s other writings. Even here they are sub- 
ordinate to the biblical image doctrine; but in some of his more explicitly 
mystical treatises the Bishop of Nyssa reaches a still higher spiritual level, 
hardly ever surpassed by later Christian mystics, whose indebtedness to 
him has been fully recognized only in recent years.” The scope of this 


*Migne, Patrologia Graeca (hereafter PG) XLIV, 124D ff. See also Grégoire de Nysse, 
La création de Thomme, introduction and translation by J. Laplace, S.J., notes by J. Daniélou, 
S.J., (Sources chrétiennes, Paris, 1943, hereafter Gr. Nyss., Création Laplace-Daniélou). 
Gregory of Nyssa wrote De hominis opificio in 379. 

* The last fifteen years have seen an amazing outburst of productive scholarship around 
Gregory of Nyssa and the two other great Cappadocians. For Gregory of Nyssa see above 
all J. Daniélou, S.J., Platonisme et théologie mystique: Doctrine spirituelle de Grégoire de 
Nysse, 2nd ed. (Théologie Il, Paris, 1953, hereafter Daniélou, Platonisme), H. Merki, O.S.B., 
‘OMOIOSIS @EQI: Von der platonischen Angleichung an Gott zur Gottahnlichkeit bei Gregor 
von Nyssa (Paradosis VII, Freiburg in der Schweiz, 1952, hereafter Merki, ‘OMOIOQSIS), 
and W. Jaeger, Two Rediscovered Works of Ancient Christian Literature: Gregory of Nyssa 
and Macarius (Leiden, 1954, hereafter Jaeger, Rediscovered Works); also H. U. v. Balthasar, 
S.J., Présence et pensée: Essai sur la philosophie religieuse de Grégoire de Nysse (Paris, 
1942); E v. Ivanka, “Vom Platonismus zur Theorie der Mystik (Zur Erkenntnislehre Gregors 
von Nyssa),” Scholastik XI (1936), 163 ff.; idem, Hellenisches und Christliches im friithby- 
zantinischen Geistesleben (Vienna, 1948), 28 ff. J. T. Muckle, C.S.B., “The Doctrine of 
St. Gregory of Nyssa on Man as the Image of God,” Mediaeval Studies VII (1945), 55 ff.; 
R. Leys, S.J., L’image de Dieu chez Saint Grégoire de Nysse (Museum Lessianum, Section 
théologique, XLIX, Brussels, Paris, 1951, hereafter Leys, Image), idem, “La théologie spiritu- 
elle de Grégoire de Nysse,” Studia Patristica II (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur LXIV [Berlin, 1957]), 495 ff; J. Gaith, La conception de la 
liberté chez Grégoire de Nysse (Etudes de philosophie médievale XLIII, Paris, 1953); W. 
Volker, Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker (Wiesbaden, 1955, hereafter Volker, Gregor). For 
Gregory of Nazianzus see J. Plagnieux, Saint Grégoire de Nazianze théologien (Paris, 1952); 
for Basil see D. Amand (de Mendieta), L’ascése monastique de Saint Basile (Maredsous, 
1948). For all three Cappadocians cf. E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages (New York, 1954), 52 ff., and bibliographies on pp. 580 ff. — Being neither a philologist 


nor a philosopher and theologian, but a mediaeval historian, who was led into patristics in 
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paper does not permit me to go far beyond that more philosophical anthro- 
pology * which appears particularly in De hominis opificio, to some extent 
also in Gregory of Nyssa’s other works such as De anima et resurrectione * 
and Oratio catechetica,’ and similarly, though less clearly, in the writings 
of the other great Cappadocians, St. Basil and St. Gregory of Nazianzus. To 
all of them, of course, and to Gregory of Nyssa especially, philosophical and 
mystical anthropology really form one whole: philosophy to them is only a 
way of approach toward union with God, though an indispensable and an 
exalted way. 

In trying to penetrate to the vital core of Gregory of Nyssa’s anthro- 
pology, one is necessarily led to a question which in various forms underlies 
much of the saint’s philosophical speculations: why, if man was created 
according to the image and likeness of God and at the same time was made 
a spiritual-corporeal compound, should his God-given bodily condition be 
an occasion for so much suffering and evil? The relationship of the material 
body to the immortal spirit and the position of the soul and mind between 
the two were among the principal problems of Gregory of Nyssa’s 
philosophical anthropology, if not the principal ones.” 

Gregory was conscious of the excellence and dignity not only of the 
human mind, but also of the human body, for he saw both as creatures of 
God.’ He had as a twofold spiritual inheritance the Pauline conception of 
human bodies as temples of God and members of Christ, and the millennial 
Greek effort to achieve kalokagathia, to attain the right balance between 
physical and mental perfection. Yet to explain the 7é@y of the body, which 
are both passions and sufferings, he could no longer be content merely with 


pursuit of the origins of certain mediaeval ideas, I wish to emphasize my great debt to the 
works mentioned and to the other studies quoted in this paper. 

* Certain aspects of Gregory’s mystical anthropology, contained, for instance, in De vita 
Mosis and in the homilies In Cantica canticorum and De beatitudinibus, were explained by 
Professor Werner Jaeger in his two lectures at the 1956 Dumbarton Oaks Symposium. For 
the rest, see the literature quoted in the preceding note. 

*PG XLVI, 12A ff. 

5 kd. J. H. Srawley, The Catechetical Oration of Gregory of Nyssa (Cambridge Patristic 
Texts, Cambridge, 1903); also PG XLV, 9A ff, 

‘This was recognized by H. Cherniss in a study — The Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa 
(University of California Publications in Classical Philology XI, 1, Berkeley, 1930, hereafter 
Cherniss, Platonism) — which is of great significance not only where it makes positive con- 
tributions to the understanding of the anthropology of the Bishop of Nyssa, but also where 
Cherniss’ criticism of Gregory’s thought and character invites counter-criticism. I hope to 
show toward the end of this paper that the Gregorian doctrines which Professor Cherniss 
criticizes are indeed crucial, but crucial in the sense that without them Gregory’s anthro- 
pology would be incomplete. 

7 See, for instance, In Cantica canticorum, homil. VII (to Canticle 4:2), PG XLIV, 928B: 


a A f a a 4 3 , 
TS 8 Surdoby KUypa aiveypa THs Kal’ Exarepov yiverau TOV év flv vevonpevov evdoKipnoews + + - 
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St. Paul’s “but the body is for the Lord”; * nor was it sufficient for him simply 
to recur to Plato’s heroic inversion of Greek love of physical beauty and 
excellence, in the sense that the good is also the beautiful. For, in the 
meantime, Origen, the Greek and Christian teacher from whose great 
shadow the Cappadocians, and Gregory of Nyssa in particular, could never 
quite separate themselves, had all-too-radically transcended St. Paul's 
ethical and Plato’s dialectic attitude toward the body. Like other late 
Platonists, Origen had cut through the delicate weave of man’s composite 
nature; if he did not as a Christian, to whom the Incarnation of the Son of 
God was essential, consider the body the source of evil, he nevertheless 
assumed that corporeal life was only a punitive, pedagogical, and re- 
demptive consequence of creatures’ lapse from pure spirituality.” It will be 
seen later that Gregory of Nyssa in this respect did not pursue Origen’s 
way of thinking to its logical end. A higher logic, that of the excellence of 
all of God’s creation, forbade his eliminating altogether the corporeal mode 
of existence from the beginnings of the world and of man. 

As to the relationship of Gregory's anthropology to that of the Greek 
Fathers in general, it is important to note that he did not distinguish, as most 
of them had done and were to do, between the terms and concepts eixav 
(image) and époiwors (likeness) in the account of man’s creation by God 
according to Genesis 1:26: “Let us make man to our image and likeness.” 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Basil had conceived of 
homoiosis as the perfection of the original image relation; in creation this 
God-likeness existed only in a germinal state." For Gregory homoiosis is 


TH Mev Yuxi tiv drdbeaav, TH SE copaTind Biw Thy eboynpoodyyv yervavras . . . See also Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Oratio XLI, 5, in Pentecosten, PG XXXVI, 436B: nobody has so far convinced 
Gregory 67. kdANov drecxevdcbat Tod Géparos. 

* 1 Corinthians 6:13. 

” See, for instance, Symposium 201C. 

® See, for instance, Origen, In Joannem XX, 22 (20), 182, Griechische Christliche Schrift- 
steller (hereafter GCS), Orig. IV, 355: kat Apadv 88 i) Tponyoupevyn Urootacis éorw év TH Kar’ elxdva 
Tob Kticavros’ % Se é€ airias ev 7H AnOévre awd Tod you THs Yijs wAdopare. 

"This distinction of the biblical cixév and éuolwors is probably of Gnostic (Valentinian) 
origin; cf. A. Struker, Die Gottesebenbildlichkeit des Menschen in der christlichen Literatur 
der ersten zwei Jahrhunderte (Miinster, 1913), 55 ff. For Irenaeus see, for instance, Adversus 
haereses V, 6, 1, ed. W. W. Harvey, Sancti Irenaei . . . Adversus Haereses Il (Cambridge, 
1857), 334, cf. Struker, op. cit., 87 ff., Merki, ‘OMOIQSIS 45 and 84; for Clement, for 
instance, Stromata II, 22 (181,6), GCS, Clem.Al. II, 185, ef. Merki, op. cit., 83 ff., A. Mayer, 
Das Gottesbild im Menschen nach Clemens von Alexandrien (Studia Anselmiana VIII, Rome, 
1942); for Origen, for instance, De principtis III, 6, 1, GCS, Orig. V, 280 f., cf. H. Crouzel, 
S.J., Théologie de limage de Dieu chez Origéne (Théologie XXXIV, Paris, 1956), 217 ff; 
for Basil, for instance, Homil. in Ps. XLVIIL, 8, PG XXIX, 449D, and De Spiritu Sancto I, 2, 
PG XXXII, 69B, cf. S. Giet, “Saint Basile a-t-il donné une suite aux homélies de Phéxam- 
éron?”, Recherches de science religieuse XXXIII (1946), 248 £. 
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fully existent already in the creational eikon, though it must be regained 
after man’s loss of it through original sin. Gregory could therefore, use the 
words “image” and “likeness” interchangeably, and use the static terms 
6uoiwpa (that which is alike) or éuowdrns (being alike) beside the more dy- 
namic term époiwots (which means both becoming alike and likeness). 
Clearly, he considers man’s creational resemblance to God as the foundation 
by divine grace of all human and divinely assisted efforts to become similar 
to Him again. 

Dom Hubert Merki in his study ‘OMOIONXI= @EQI has firmly estab- 
lished the equivalence of the Gregorian terms eikon and homoiosis, both in 
the creation and in the reformation of man. Gregory is the first of the 
Fathers to attribute to man full énotwors @e6 not only at the end, but at the 
beginning of his history.” 

For the rest, similarity, even more than the image, is the dominant rela- 
tion which links man to God in all Greek patristic thought with the obvious 
exception of Athanasius.” This emphasis on homoiosis — similarity, re- 


“See, for instance, De virginitate, ed. J. P. Cavarnos, Gregorii Nysseni Opera, ed. W. 
Jaeger, VUI, 1 (Leiden, 1952), 300: O8 yap fpérepov epyov obS€ Suvapews avOpwrivys éatt 
Karopbwpa 4 mpos TO Oetov dpolwars, GAAG Toito pev THs TOD Oeod peyadodupeds cor, Os apa TH 
TpwoTy yEevereL Xapiopevov TH Poe THY mpos adTOV épornta. Here the creational image-likeness 
(Sn0u8r7s) is clearly the basis for all later assimilation (dpotwos) and both are gifts of God’s 
grace. For the use of épourns and épotwpa beside spotwors in Gregory of Nyssa see also the 
texts De hominis opificio 5, PG XLIV, 137A, De professione christiana, ed, W. Jaeger, Greg. 
Nyss. Opera VIII, 1, 186, and De beatitudinibus, oratio VI, PG XLIV, 1272B. Dom Hubert 
Merki, ‘OMOIOSIS 165, Appendix “a” convincingly refutes recent attempts (by E. v. Ivanka, 
“Die Autorschaft der Homilien Eis rd Houjowpev . . . ,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift XXXVI 
[1936], 46 ff., and by Leys, Image, 130 ff.) to save the Gregorian authenticity of the two 
homilies Eis 75 Houjowpev dvOpwrov Kar’ eixova Tperepav kal dpotwow, In verba: Faciamus 
hominem secundum imaginem et similitudinem nostram (PG XLIV, 257 ff.), which clearly 
make the same sharp distinction between cixéy and spotwars which is found in Irenaeus, 
Clement, and Origen (see supra p. 63). Merki, however, was not aware of the fact that 
the two homilies which go under the name of St. Basil and under the title De structura 
hominis (PG XXX, 9 ff.) constitute a longer and modified version of those entitled In verba: 
Faciamus . . . and attributed to Gregory of Nyssa; cf. the article of Giet, quoted in the pre- 
ceding note, 317 ff., D. Amand (de Mendieta), “Les états de texte des homélies pseudo- 
basiliennes sur la création de ’homme,” Revue Bénédictine LIX (1949), 3 ff, J. Daniélou, 
S.J., “La chronologie des sermons de Grégoire de Nysse,” Revue des sciences religieuses 
XXIX (1955), 346 ff., W. Jaeger, review of Merki, ‘OMOIQSIS in Gnomon XXVII (1955), 
580; Giet and P. Daniélou believe that the shorter recension of the homilies (i.e., In verba: 
Faciamus . . .) is based on notes taken after homilies given by Basil. — In general, see, for in- 
stance, R. McL. Wilson, “The Early History of the Exegesis of Gen. 1:26,” Studia Patristica 
I (1957), 420 ff; also W. Hess, O.S.B., “Imago Dei (Gen. 1:26),” Benediktinische Monats- 
schrift XXIX (1953), 371 #f. 

St Athanasius did not adopt the earlier Greek patristic distinction between the terms 
cixov and épolwors; cf. R. Bernard, L’image de Dieu @aprées Saint Athanase (Théologie XXV, 
Paris, 1952), 27 ff. The altogether infrequent use of the term and concept of homoiosis in 
Athanasius’ anthropology — cf. Bernard, op. cit., 28 f. — would seem to reflect the terminology 
of his trinitarian doctrine which rejected the term épovos kar’ odciav as too weak to express 
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semblance, likeness — is no doubt due to the influence of Platonism. Greek 
early Christian Platonists did not altogether give up the Platonic conception 
of an image as something inferior or second best if compared to its arche- 
type, the one great exception being, of course, the equal image of God in 
Christ. The dialectics of like and unlike on the other hand, as it appears in 
Plato's late dialogues, must have been congenial to Christian thinkers who 
desired to make use of Platonic formulations in order to illustrate the 
closest possible relationship between the creature man and the creator God. 
For it had been one of the main concerns of Platonism to show that, while it 
is impossible for man to speak of like without unlike, of same without other, 
of one without many, of being without non-being, this fact does not destroy 
the positive meaning of a concept such as likeness.“ 

One Platonic text above all was of the greatest assistance in this respect 
to Greek patristic theological anthropology; it is the famous sentence from 
the Theatetus: “Wherefore we ought to fly away from earth to heaven as 
quickly as we can; and to fly away is to become like God, as far as this is 
possible . . .” (. . . dpotwots 0e@ Kara 75 Svvardv).° Clement of Alexan- 
dria and Origen used this text.*° Gregory of Nyssa no doubt knew it 
and, as Merki has shown to be probable, Gregory also utilized Plotinus’ 
version.’ In Gregory's thinking at any rate Platonic assimilation to God 
was fully absorbed into the scriptural doctrine of man’s creation and 
reformation according to the image of God: eikon and homoiosis were one 
and the same thing, in the sense that biblical-Platonic homoiosis was the 
content of the creational as well as of the redeemed and restored eikon. 
This doctrine of image-likeness is of interest not only because it has a bear- 
ing on the more mystical aspects of Gregory’s anthropology, but also be- 


the consubstantiality (the é6noovows) of the Son with the Father, and on the other hand 
opposed the pretension of any essential resemblance between God and man; cf. Bernard, 
op. cit., 114 ff. and 29. 

“For Plato see, especially, Parmenides 132D and 148, Sophist 259. Cf. La Touche 
Godfrey, “Plato's Doctrine of Participation,” Hermathena LXIII (1944), 4; J. Stenzel, Zahl 
und Gestalt bei Plato und Aristoteles, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, Berlin, 1988), 154; H. Cherniss, 
“Parmenides and the Parmenides of Plato,” American Journal of Philology LIII (1932) 
124 f.— The transcendence of the divine nevertheless remains in Platonism as well as in 
Christianity. For Plotinus see P. Aubin, “L’<image» dans loeuvre de Plotin,” Recherches de 
science religieuse XLI (1953), 348 ff. 

“ Theaetetus 176A f.: Aw kai repacbar xpy evOévde éxeice hevyew 6 Te téxvoTa. Bvyh 88 
6poiwors Oe Kata TO duvarov. 

* See, for instance, Clement of Alexandria, Stromata V, 14 (94, 5 ff.), GCS, Clem.Al. 
II, 388, cf. Merki, ‘OMOIOSIS 44 ff.; Origen, De principiis III, 6, 1, GCS, Orig. V, 280, 
cf. Crouzel, op. cit., 218 and 261, n. 1, against Merki’s surprising assertion (op. cit., 61) 
that the homoiosis-motif was only of secondary importance to Origen. 

“ Plotinus, Enneads I, 2, 1, 1, I, 2, 8 ff. See the comparison with Gregory of Nyssa, 
De oratione dominica, PG XLIV, 1145A f., by Merki, op. cit., 127 f. 
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cause it forms the basis for his more philosophical considerations in De 
hominis opificio. 

This principal anthropological treatise of the Bishop of Nyssa is not a 
work of biblical exegesis in the strict sense, but rather a logos, as Gregory 
himself calls it,* a discourse in the vein of Origen’s De principiis or Philo’s 
De opificio mundi. The relation to Philo’s work is in fact quite close, as will 
be seen. 

The very plan of De hominis opificio proves that the apparent antinomy 
between man’s perfect creational image-likeness to God and his partly 
corporeal nature really is a central problem of Gregory of Nyssa’s anthro- 
pology. For, in the first part of the book,” he beautifully praises man’s 
creation according to God’s image, showing that man’s physical nature is 
only a reflection of his spiritual resemblance to God; then, halfway through 
the treatise, he rather suddenly contrasts man’s high origin with his present 
misery, as apparent in the deficiencies of his corporeal condition; to the 
explanation of this contrast most of the remainder of the work is dedicated.” 
Though this second part, which deals with the loss and the restoration in the 
Christian dispensation of man’s image-likeness to God, contains Gregory s 
most original contributions to Christian philosophical anthropology, the 
first part lays the indispensable foundations. It describes and defines the 
image-likeness on the creational level, including the instrumental or tele- 
ological relationship of man’s body to his mind, and then probes more 
deeply into this relationship by investigating the threefold nature of the 
soul and its temporal and spatial unity. 

In the two opening chapters of the De hominis opificio, the reader is 
given a picture of the beauty of non-human nature which waits for its 
master, man.”* Then, with the creation of man, something altogether new 
and different begins. This is indicated according to Gregory by the de- 
liberative announcement made by God before he created man: 

“Tet us make man to our image and likeness.” * 

Here God does not only say: Tevnfijro, Fiat, “Let there be,” but in view 
of the importance of the event, He takes counsel with Himself. The plural, 
“Let us make,’ Gregory interprets according to an old patristic tradition as 


**In dedicating the work to his brother Peter Gregory says: 70 8& Sdpov Adyos éoTiv . . . 


(PG XLIV, 125B). 
*” Chapters 1-15, PG XLIV, 128C-177C. 
*® Chapters 16-27, PG XLIV, 177D-229A. For the last three chapters, 28-30, see infra 
. 86 Ff. 
oe * De hominis opificio 1 £., PG XLIV, 127C f£.; cf. Philo, De opificio mundi 25 f. (77 £.), 
ed. L. Cohn, Philonis Alexandrini Opera Quae Supersunt, edd. L. Cohn and P. Wendland, 


I (Berlin, 1896), 25 ff. 
2 Cenesis 1:26; De hom. op. 8, loc. cit., 188C ff. 
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referring to the divine Trinity.” Then he defines the content of the image- 
likeness and asserts that the resemblance with God is essentially spiritual. 


“The Godhead,” he says, “is Mind (Nots) and Word (Aédyos), so 
also in yourself you see word or speech (rov Adyov) and intellect or 
thought (8iévorav), an imitation of Him who is truly Mind and 
Word.” *4 


There can be no similarity between divine simplicity and the multi- 
plicity of human sense perception,” man is like God through similitude to 
aspects of God's spiritual life in which he can participate, such as purity 
(xafapérns), freedom from passions (dmdOea), bliss (uaxapidrns), separa- 
tion from all evil (xaxot mavros addorpiwors), love (dyamy).?> Man’s virtues 
thus correspond to God’s attributes. As a whole, man is an image of the 
majesty of God, because he, too, is a king; and he is a king because of the 
superiority of his soul, which possesses free will, over all other animated 
beings. Because through his soul man rules himself, he has rulership also 
over the rest of creation.” And yet, Gregory of Nyssa tells us that the best 
artificer made our nature fit for the exercise of rulership not only through 
our soul, but even through the organization of our body.” 

This does not mean that Gregory has in any way an anthropomorphic 
concept of God or that he retracts from his spiritual conception of the 
divine image-likeness in man. The relation of body to mind is in his view 
a teleological one. In this connection he explains man’s apparent inferiority 
at birth as compared to the animals: 


“ De hom. op. 6, loc. cit., 140B f. For the patristic tradition and the exegetical problem 
see now above all H. H. Somers, S.J., “The Riddle of a Plural (Genesis 1, 26),” Folia IX 
(1955), 63 ff. 

“De hom. op. 5, loc. cit., 137B £.: Nods Kat Adyos 4 Oewrns éoriy . . . ‘Opas ev ceavtd 
kat Tov Adyoy, Kat Sidvovay, pipnua Tod dvTws vod Te Kal Adyov. Cf. Philo, De opificio mundi 23 
(69 ff.) ed. Cohn, loc. cit., 23 £. — Similarity to God through the intellectual faculties of the 
soul is stressed also in Gregory’s De anima et resurrectione, PG XLVI, 57B and 89B. 

“De hom. op. 6, loc. cit., 137D: Ob ydép éore Buvarov év tH daAdryte Tis Oadryros 7d 
TOLKLAOY TE Kal ToAVEOes THS avTiAnTTLKAS evepyelas KaTAVO}CAL. 

* De hom. op. 5, loc. cit., 137C. 

* De hom. op. 4, loc. cit., 186B ff. It is rather characteristic of the Cappadocians, in fact 
of Greek patristic image doctrine in general, to take the metaphor of an art image’s resem- 
blance to its model very seriously, and always to return to royal imagery. Gregory of Nyssa, 
for instance, treats the virtues that make man similar to God as so many colors and icono- 
graphical attributes of a king’s portrait which, as it were, constitute the effigy. See De 
hom. op. 4 and 5, loc. cit., 136C-187A; cf. my article “The Concept of the Image in the 
Greek Fathers and the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 7 
(1953), 12 £. and 20 #f. 

* De hom. op. 4, loc. cit., 136B: . . « oldy tu oxedos eis Bactrclas evépyerav émut/Seiov THY 
jperepav piow 6 apiororéxvyns eSnpovpynoe, Tois Te KaTa TH Yuxny TpoTepHpact Kat aitH TH Tod 
TapaTos oxypaTL ToLobToV evar mapacKevacas, oiov émiTndeiws mpds Bactrctay execv. 
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. man is brought into life bare of natural covering, an unarmed 
and poor being, destitute of all things useful, worthy it seems to be 
pitied rather than to be pronounced happy. . . .”” 


But it was just these deficiencies which forced man to exert himself, to use 
his mind in order to make up for what his body lacked.” Here the Bishop 
of Nyssa uses a time-honored topos of ancient philosophy,” but the topos 
has become part of a much wider and deeper sequence of ideas, which 
clearly refers the whole corporeal condition of man to his intellectual facul- 
ties. For the body’s share in divine image-likeness consists essentially in 
man’s upright posture which in an ingenious adaptation of Posidonian ideas 
Gregory of Nyssa links directly to the function of the hands, indirectly to 
the origin of language, and ultimately to man’s entire spiritual life which 
makes him the master of creation. 

The Bishop of Nyssa’s argument runs thus: Man is upright and his gaze 
is directed upward to heaven. This symbolizes his royal dignity, his power 
over the other animalic creatures.” But there is more: Because man stands 
erect, he does not need forelegs and could develop hands. Only because he 
has hands, which besides being put to a thousand other uses can serve for the 
provision and preparation of food, could his mouth, his lips, his tongue, and 
the other related parts of his face and throat be shaped for the purpose of 
the articulation of words rather than for such animalic needs as the tearing 
of grass from the ground or the tearing apart of raw meat.” Thus, just be- 

De hom. op. 7, loc. cit., 140D: . . . yupvos pev tév roid okeracpatov domAos 5€ TIS 
kal révns 6 dvOpwros Kal Tov mpds Thy xpelav evdeHs dmavTwv ért tov Blov mapayerat, édecto Ban 
padrov 3) paxapiLecOar Kara To pacvopevov aévos. 

*° De hom. op. 7, loc. cit., 141B-144A. 

"Cf K. Gronau, Poseidonios und die jiidisch-christliche Genesisexegese (Leipzig, Berlin, 
1914), 153 ff; E. v. Ivanka, “Die Quelle von Ciceros De Natura Deorum II. 45-60 
(Poseidonios bei Gregor von Nyssa),” Egyetemes Philologiai Kozlény (Archivum Philo- 
logicum) LIX (1935), 10 ff., idem, “Die Autorschaft der Homilien . . . ,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift XXXVI (1936), 46 ff., idem, “Die stoische Anthropologie in der Lateinischen Lit- 
eratur,” Anzeiger der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-histor. Kl. 
LXXXVII, 1950 (1951), 178 ff.; K. Reinhardt, article “Poseidonios,” in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft (hereafter PW, RE) XLUI (1953), 
721 ff.; Gr. Nyss., Création, Laplace-Daniélou, 102, n. 1. 

= De hom. op. 8, loc. cit., 144B. Here, too, Gregory of Nyssa uses a wide-spread patristic 
topos which may or may not depend on Posidonius (not so according to Reinhardt); cf. 


Gronau, op. cit., 161, 288 f., K. Reinhardt, Poseidonios (Munich, 1921), 260, idem, Kosmos 
und Sympathie (Munich, 1926), 144 ff., idem, article “Poseidonios,” in PW, RE XLII, 714 


ff., 723 £., v. Ivanka, “Die Quelle von Cicero . . . .” loc. cit., 14, idem, “Die stoische An- 
thropologie . . . ,” loc. cit. 182, 185, 189 f£., Gr. Nyss., Création, Laplace-Daniélou, 19 ff., 
106 ff. 

* De hom. op. 8, loc. cit., 144B f.: . . . rH rot Adyou xpeia cuvepyos eoTW % TOY XELpOV 


imoupyta. Kai tis t8ov THs AoyeKys picews THV TOV XELPaV brepeotay elrov ov TOU TAVTOS GLapTHOET AL 
_. . Loc Cit., 148C-149A: Ati rodro cwvnptiOnoav ai xelpes TG oHpart. Ei yap Kal pupias Eorw 
dmapOpnoacOa Tas Kara TOV Biov xpelas . . . GAAG Kal mpd TOY dAdo SuagepovTer, Tob Aoyou 
xdpw mpookeOyKev avTas 7) dios TO cHpati. Hi yap apoipos TaY XELpaY O avOpwmros Vv, TAavTWS av 
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cause man in his mind was made similar to God he received from the creator 
also the physical gifts suitable for the spiritual image-likeness. That se- 
quence of cause and effect which led from man’s upright posture via the 
creation of hands to the eminently spiritual gift of language also brought 
about the formation of a whole complex of vocal organs, comparable to a 
combination of lyre and flute, through which his mind can express itself, as 
a musician on his instrument.** 

There is little doubt that in this whole part of De hominis opificio, as in 
some other physiological metaphors and examples which he uses, Gregory 
of Nyssa, notwithstanding his general Platonism, was influenced by Stoic 
thought, in part at least through the Posidonian tradition.” Yet, his manner 
of tying the theory of the mind’s instrumental use of the body to the doc- 
trine of spiritual image-likeness is his own; it is not found even in Philo, who 
was so often his immediate source. Thus, while Philo with reference to the 
creation of man’s body says only that God chose the purest earth to mold 
the house or temple which was to harbor the reasonable soul,” Gregory 
gives a detailed account of how body and mind cooperate through sense 
perception, imagination, and conceptualization. This cooperation, however, 
the effectiveness of the one mind in all the various sense perceptions, is 
something so mysterious that he can explain it only through the very image- 
likeness of the mind to God: the nature of the human mind is as incompre- 
hensible as the essence of God Himself.?? 

Gregory of Nyssa’s reasoning on the body-mind relationship is im- 
portant, especially because the relatively close bond, which he recognized, 
between man’s mortal body — it, too, a creature of God — and the divine 
immortal image in the spiritual or rational soul, greatly enhances the dignity 
avT@ Kal’ OpoiwtyTa TOY TeTpardduV katadAnArws TH THS Tpopys xpela Suecxevdaro Tob TpoowTrov Ta 
Hopia - - + mpos THY dvaipeow THs moas émitySelus Exovra, éyxeloOar O€ Tois ddot01 Thy yAGocayv 
GAAnY Twa ToLavTHY TOMVGApKOV Kal avTiTUTA Kal Tpayelay Kal avyKkatepyalopevnv Tois ddotc. TO 
v0 Toy GddvTa ywopevov . . » Nuvi 8é rijs xeipds evreHeloys TH oépart e’oxoAov éoTL TO oTdpa TH 
virepecia TOD AOyou.... 

* De hom. op. 9, loc. cit., 149C-152A: Sdppuxros 8é rs 7} HovaLKY Trept TO dvOpwrivov dpyavov 
avAod Kal Avpas dorep év ovvwdia Tun Kata Tadtoy édAHAOLS ovppbeyyopevoy . . . , and a de- 
tailed comparison of the respiratory and facial organs with flute and lyre. 

* See Gronau, op. cit., 158 ff., Reinhardt, article “Poseidonios,” in PW, RE XLII, 728 
ff., id., Kosmos und Sympathie 139 ff., v. Ivanka, “Die Quelle von Cicero... ,” loc. cit. — 
Since in all details concerning the physical constitution of man Gregory of Nyssa, just 
as Nemesius of Emesa, is directly dependent on Galen (cf. infra p. 78), it would not 
seem unlikely that the Gregorian text regarding the vocal organs, quoted in the preceding 
note, was influenced by Galen’s lost work Tepi dwvjs (mentioned in his De libris propriis, 
ed. C. G. Kiihn, Claudii Galeni Opera Omnia XIX [Leipzig, 1830], 13).—The same 
Posidonian-Galenian tradition must have been present to Basil; cf. Homil. in illud: Attende 
tibi ipsi 8, PG XXXI, 216 f. 

* De opificio mundi 47 (187), ed. Cohn, loc. cit., 47 f. 


* De hom. op. 11, loc. cit., 153C-156B. Cf. also Basil, Homil. in illud: Attende tibi ipsi, 
loc. cit. 
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of the whole man. His conception of man’s spiritual-material nature was 
based on two fundamental assumptions, already briefly referred to. These 
are the threefold nature of the soul in its relationship to matter and to spirit 
and the temporal and spatial unity of the human soul, in which mind and 
body exist as unified, notwithstanding the great distance which separates 
them in the hierarchy of values. 

In Gregory of Nyssa’s view man contains in himself all previous stages 
of living creatures. 


“For,” he says “this rational animal, man, is mixed from every idea 
of soul. He is nourished in accordance with the vegetative species of 
soul; but, in addition to the [vegetative] faculty of growth, there 
arose that of sense perception [characteristic of animals], which 
stands in the middle between the proper natures of the intellectual 
and the more material nature. . . ; then there takes place a certain 
appropriation as well as a blending of the intellectual essence to the 
fine and luminous part of the sensible nature, so that man is con- 
stituted by all three [souls]... .”* 


This threefold classification of souls is ultimately derived from Aris- 
totle.** Gregory does not integrate it with the Platonic three soul parts, the 
appetitive, the irascible, and the rational,*° which he took over elsewhere 
in different contexts.*: He does, however, relate the three soul forms of De 
hominis opificio to the Pauline concepts of body, soul, and spirit,” so that 
man’s body corresponds to the life of the plants, man’s soul to animal life, 


* De hom. op. 8, loc. cit., 145C: Aw rdoys yap idéas tév Yrxdv Kataxipvaras 70 doyiKov 
roto Coov & dvOpwros. Tpéderar pev yap Kata 7d pvorxoy Ths Yuxis ddos* rH 8€ avbfyriKh Ouvapet 7 
aicOntixy mpocepty, péows exovta kata. rHv iStav piow Tijs Te voepas kal THs tAwdeoTépas odoias 

... Elrd tis ylveras mpos 76 Aerrov Kal dwroedes THs aicOytixjs pioews 7) THs voepas ovotas 
oixelwais Te Kal dvdxpaais, ds ev Tpiol TovTols Tov avOpwrov Tiv GVoTAaCW ExELY. « + - Cf. also De 
anima et resurrectione, PG XLNI, 60A ff., where Gregory uses the terms Aoyids and 
Siavonrixds instead of yoepds. 

* This was noticed also by H. Meyer, Geschichte der Lehre von den Keimkraften von 
der Stoa bis zum Ausgang der Patristik (Bonn, 1914, hereafter Meyer, Keimkrafte), 115, 
n. 1, 119 f£., and by Volker, Gregor 62. — See, especially, Aristotle, De anima II, 8, 414a; 
Aristotle’s classification is more elaborate than Gregory's: he distinguishes, among the 
Suvdpes tis Yuyxis, the Operrixov, the dpexrirdy, the aicOyriudy, the xwytixdv Kara Tov Torr, 
and the Stavonrixdv. 

* See, for instance, Republic IV, 441. 

“ Epistula canonica 1-2, PG XLV, 224A: Tpia éort ra epi THY Woynv judv Oewpovpeva Kara. 
rhv mporny Staipeow 75 re AoyiKoy Kal Td érOupnTiKOV Kal TO Oupoedés. See also De hom. op. 29, 
loc. cit., 237B; Adversus Apollinarem 8, PG XLV, 1140A f.; De vita Mosis, PG XLIV, 361C 
f, Cf. Cherniss, Platonism 15; M. Pellegrino, “Il Platonismo di San Gregorio Nisseno nel Dia- 
logo <Intorno all’ anima e alla resurrezione»,” Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica XXX (1938), 
446 f. 

“1 Thessalonians 5:23; cf. 1 Corinthians 2:18 and 14-16, 3:1, 15:44. 
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and his spirit to the life of the intellect.” No wonder then that man’s crea- 
tion is mentioned last among the works of God by Holy Scripture, for 


“nature makes the ascent, as it were, by steps (dia BaOudv) .. . 
from the smaller things to that which is perfect.” “ 


More than forty years ago, it was shown by W. Jaeger in his path-finding 
book on Nemesius of Emesa,* and later also by Karl Reinhardt,** that the 
conception of a universe ascending in steps from inanimate nature through 
the various forms of life to God corresponds to the Posidonian version of 
Stoic monism and pantheism.” In Gregory of Nyssa as well as in Nemesius 
this conception blends with the Platonistic syndesmos-doctrine of man as 
a link (Secpuds), as an in-between (jeOdpios) between the animalic and 
the divine. The latter doctrine is found also in Gregory Nazianzen who 


“ De hom. op. 8, loc. cit., 145C: . . . xkabas xal Tapa Tod amooTeAoV TO ToLovTov éudbopev, 
év ols rps Tors "Edecious én, tpocevydpevos airois tiv 6AoTEAR xdpw TO} Géparos Kal THs Wyss 
Kal Tod mvevpaTos év TH Tapovoia Tod Kupiov PvdayOAvas, avti Tod Opetixod pepos 76 cba dEyov, 
70 8€ aicOyrixdy TH WyH Siacynpaivev, 76 voepov S¢ 7H mvevpar. . . . See also the Pauline trichot- 
omy Of cdpxwvos, PuyiKds, mvevmatuds in Adversus Apollinarem 46, PG XLV, 1236A, where 
Gregory refers to I Thessalonians 5:28 and to II Corinthians 2:13 ff. —It would then not be 
quite correct to say that Gregory of Nyssa is altogether opposed to anthropological or even to 
psychological trichotomism. He opposes only that version of it that, following Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, holds it possible to separate the rational from the irrational part of the soul (cf. Ad- 
versus Apollinarem 8, loc. cit., 1140A f.) and to dissolve the unity between mind, soul, and 
body (Adv. Apollin. 46, loc. cit., 1236B). For Apollinaris of Laodicea see O. Bardenhewer, Ge- 
schichte der altkirchlichen Literatur III, 2nd ed. (F reiburg i.B., 1923), 285 ff.; for the philo- 
sophical background of the pre-monophysite Apollinarist heresy, which asserted that in 
Christ the Logos took the place of the soul, or at least of the rational soul, see now H. A. 
Woltson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers I (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), 433 ff.; for 
Apollinaris’ ultimate theological intentions cf. H. de Riedmatten, O.P., “La christologie d’Apol- 
linaire de Laodicée,” Studia Patristica II (1957) 208 ff. 

“De hom. op. 8, loc. cit., 148B f.: ... kabdmep bic Babudv 7 diow .. . dd Tov 
PuKpoTépwv emt TO TéXELOY ToLEiTaL THV avodov. Cf. ibid., 145B: ... 06@ Tit pos TO TéAELOY 
axoAovOus mpotovaons THs Pcews. 

* W. Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa (Berlin, 1914, hereafter Jaeger, Nemesios). 

“ Reinhardt, Poseidonios 247 ff., 343 ff., id., Kosmos und Sympathie 320 ff., id., article 
“Poseidonios,” in PW, RE XLIII, 701 f., 773 ff. 

“Since E. Skard, “Nemesiosstudien II,” Symbolae Osloenses XVII (1937), 9 ff., has 
proved that Galen was here the mediator between Posidonius and Nemesius, and since 
Gregory of Nyssa has often used Galen (see infra, p. 78), the latter probably was the 
direct source also for Gregory’s bathmos-doctrine; the doctrine is related, of course, to 
Aristotle’s teaching on nature’s progress card puxpdv from inanimate life via plant life to 
animalic life; see Histor. animal. VIII, 1, 588b, and cf. note 39. 

“ See De hom. op. 16, loc. cit., 181B f.: Avo rwév kara 76 axpératov mpds ardAnra SiectnKOTwV 
HEcov éotl 76 avOpadmwvov, THs Te Olas kal dowpudrov dicews Kal THs dAdyou Kal Krnvedous Cons 
- + + + ‘Exarepov yap rovtwv éoti ravros vy rayti 76 peréxovte Ths dvOpwrivyns Cwas. See also, for 
instance, Oratio catechetica 6, ed. Srawley, loc. cit., 29 £., De infantibus qui praemature abri- 
piuntur, PL XLVI, 173 ff.; Nemesius of Emesa, De natura hominis, PG XL, 508, 512A-C, 
513B. Cf. Philo, De opificio mundi 46 (185), ed. Cohn, loc. cit., 47: 8d cai Kupios av Tis €l7rot 
Tov dvOpwrov Ovyrijs Kai GBavarou dicews elvar peBdpiov, éxarépas dcov dvayxaidv éoTu peréxovta, 
Kal yeyevjoOan Gvytov bod Kal aPdvarov, OvyTov piv Kata TO cpa, Kata 88 THv Sidvoway dOdvarov. 
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speaks of God as tying together earth and spirit in man, who thus becomes 
a mean between greatness and lowness.* But here again the great Cap- 
padocians successfully transformed ancient theorems in a Christian sense. 
Gregory of Nyssa, especially, not only applied, in his ascetical works, the 
bathmos-concept to man’s mystical ascent to God,” but, as a philosopher, 
achieved also a real synthesis between the Posidonian-Neoplatonic view of 
cosmical order and the Christian doctrine of creation ex nihilo. This syn- 
thesis is both cosmological and anthropological, and incidentally is of some 
interest for the question of possible patristic anticipations of biological 
evolution doctrine.” 

In his Homilies on the Hexaemeron, that is, on the six-day-work of 
creation, sermons which were intended to defend and to supplement St. 
Basil’s work on the Hexaemeron, Gregory had already interpreted the six 
days not literally, but had spoken of simultaneous creation.” The concep- 
tion of creation as simultaneous he probably took over from Philo.” Yet 
Gregory differed from Philo in one important respect. For Philo simul- 
taneous creation had occurred both ideally in the mind of God and actually 
in the making of the sensible universe after the ideal pattern. The Genesis- 
account of God’s six-day-work, according to Philo, first describes ideal 
creation, which is called the first day, and then actual, sensible, or corporeal, 
creation to which the other five days correspond. Nevertheless, it was in 
one creational instant that all the works of God made their appearance. 
The six days only indicate a perfect logical order which adumbrates the 
post-creational growth of all living beings from matter to seed and fruit.” 


For other Philonian tests cf. Jaeger, Nemesios, 140 f., and Reinhardt, article “Poseidonios,” in 
PW, RE XLIII, 773 ff. In spite of Reinhardt’s contradiction the syndesmos-doctrine, too, seems 
to be of Posidonian origin, and, together with other Posidonian and Philonian ideas, seems to 
have been transmitted to the Cappadocians and to Nemesius through Origen’s lost com- 
mentary to Genesis; cf. Jaeger, Nemesios, 96 ff. 138 ff., Skard, “Nemesiosstudien I,” Sym- 
bolae Osloenses XV-XVI (1986), 23 ff. 

* Gregory Nazianzen, Oratio XXXVIII, 11, PG XXXVI, 321C ff. (identically also in 
Oratio XLV, 7, PG XXXVI, 629D ff.): on man as image of God oidv twa Kocpov Sevtepov ev 
puxp@ peyav - . + ayyedov addoy, TPOOKYVATYY [MKTOV, ETONTHY THS OpaTys KTIGEWS, PUOTHY TIS 
vooupévys, Baciréa Tov él yijs Baordevdpevov dvobev . . . pécov peyeBovs Kat TareworyTos. 
Oratio XXXII, 9, ibid., 184C: Tééis ée Noyikod Te Kal adoyou Kpdpatos Tov dvOpwrov Cov NoytKov 
cwvectioaro’ Kal owednoe puvoTiKOs TE Kal appyTos Tov Xodv TO vol Kal Tov vobv 7H mTvevpare. 

Jaeger, Rediscovered Works 79. 

*\ See infra p. 75, note 66. 

= Gregory of Nyssa, In Hexaemeron, PG XLIV, 69A-72C. For the relation between Greg- 
ory’s and Basil’s works see now E. Corsini, “Nouvelles perspectives sur le probléme des 
sources de ’Hexaémeron de Grégoire de Nysse,” Studia Patristica I (1957), 94 ff. 

"Cf. De opificio mundi 3(13), 7(28), and 22(67), ed. Cohn, loc. cit., 4, 8, and 22. 

For the first day (the ideal pattern, the yonrds iS€a) see De opificio mundi 4(16)-9(85), 
ed. Cohn 4—11; for days two to six (the sensible, corporeal world, the kédcpos aioOyrds, a Copy, 
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Gregory of Nyssa on the other hand posited a “seminal power,” instituted 
by God in the first creative impulse and instant, whence all the various 
creational works, that is to say, even those of the original six days them- 
selves were to make their appearance later, according to an ordered and 
necessary succession in time.” Gregory's exegesis of the six days is thus as 
non-literal as Philo’s, but in a different sense. Contrary to Philo, he dis- 
tinguished between an only potential or virtual existence of all things when 
they were simultaneously created, and their actual successive or temporal 
emergence. This seems to be the earliest clear occurrence in hexameral 
literature of the idea of a “seminal power” or “reason,” °° which Gregory, 
and later Augustine, could find in ancient philosophy.” In De hominis 


pipnua, arexovicpa, Of the intelligible archetype) see ibid., 10(36 ff.), ed. Cohn 11 ff.; for 
the hexaemeron as an adumbration (izeypddero) of the post-creational order of development 
see ibid., 22(67 f.), ed. Cohn 22 f.; for the perfection of the number six itself and its relation 
to the even more perfect seven of the Sabbath see ibid., 83(13 f.) and 30(89 ff.), ed. Cohn 
4 and 31 #f., also Legum allegoria I, 2(2 ff.), ed. Cohn, loc. cit., 61 ff. — Cf. H. A. Wolfson, 
Philo, I, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 310 ff. 

* In Hexaemeron, PG XLIV, 72B f.: . . . 4 dpyy ris Koopoyovias troriberat, Ore rdvTwv TOV 
OvTw Tas apoppas Kal Tas aitias Kal Tas Svvdpers TVAANLSV 6 Oeds ev dxapel KaTteBadrETo Kal év TH 
TporTy Tod GeAnpatos Spyp 7} ExdoTov TSV SvTwv oicia ovvedpapev . . . . TH S€ cvyxaraBAnfeion 
duvdpet Te Kal copia mpos THY TeAELwoW ExdoTOU TGV LOpluV TOD KOGHLOV Eippos TIS dVayKalos KaTa Twa 
Taw ernkodovOnoe . . » Kata Td épetis dxodovbias, ovK abtoudtw Twi ouwrvyia ... . *AAN 
ws 7 dvayKala THs Pioews Takis emi€yrel TO ev Tois ywopmevots aKOAOvHoV, OUTWs ExaoTa yeyevnobat 
¢yow . .. (for the various meanings of the concept of dxoAovbia in Gregory of Nyssa see 
J. Daniélou, S.J., “Akolouthia chez Grégoire de Nysse,” Revue des sciences religieuses XXVII 
[1953], 219 ff.) Ibid., 77D: .. . Th pev Svvape TA TavTa HY év TpOTH TOD Ocod wept THY KTioW 
OpHy, Olovel oTEppatiKns Tivos Svvduews mpos THY Tod mavTOs yeveow KataBAnbeions, évepyeia BE 
Ta Kal? Exacrov o'rw nv. De hom. op. 29, PG XLIX, 236A f. . . . domep &v 76 citw hapev } ey 
érépw Twi Tov oreppdtwv dav eurepeAnpba 7H Svvdper Td Kata Tov oTdxuv Eidos TOV yOpTov » « - 
TOV KapTOV . + + , Kal ovdev ToUTwY év TH THs Hicews Adyw Tpoimdpyxe 7 mpoyiverOal dapev TH 
dion Tod oréppatos, dAAG Td€er pev Tie prog TH eyKepevyv TH oreppart Stvawv havepodcbar 

- , Kara TOV airov Adyov Kal THY avOpwrivyy ordpav Uredndapev exe ev TH TPWTN THS ovaTAoEWs 
adoppy ovverrappevyy THY THs Pioews Siva... . Ibid., 240A f.:... Kal yap kal rav 
KapTov Tas évTepiwvas Kal Tas Tov pilwy dmrooTdbas od veKpwbeioas THs eyKeperns TH doe LoTiKAS 
duvapews TH yy KaTraBddAopev .. . . "Omep ody oldv Te Fv ywéoba, wn Twos dvoins Suvdpews 
cuvevtebeions » + +» 

” Though Gregory does not seem to use the term Adyos orepparixds itself, the way in which, 
in De hom. op., he combines the expressions 6 ris pvcews Aoyos and 4 eyxeimévn TH orépparte 
dvvapis indicates that he was familiar with the concept of “seminal reasons.” 

* For Plotinus’ Adyou OTEpMaTiKol and yevyntixol cf. Enneads II, 3, 16 f. and IV, 4, 16; for 
Stoic Adyou oreppatixoi cf. Preisigke, article “Logos (Psychologie, Metaphysik),” in PW, RE 
XI, 1 (1926), 1055 ff. For the related concept of fwrixhy Svvapis (possibly Posidonian), 
which occurs also in Gregory’s De hom. op. 29 (see supra), cf. Reinhardt, Poseidonios, 242 
ff., id., Kosmos und Sympathie 329, id., article “Poseidonios,” in PW, RE XLIII, 648 f. 
Cf. also J. P. Cavarnos, “Gregory of Nyssa on the Nature of the Soul,” The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review I (1955), 189 and 141, to De hom. op. 15, loc. cit., 177A, where 
évepyea Cwrexy is contrasted with the rational soul. — Philo, De opificio mundi 13(48 f.), ed. 
Cohn 13 f., has the concept of otoia: or Asyou orepparixot, but only with reference to the 
emergence of fruits from seeds. In general see Meyer, Keimkrafte, esp. 108 ff. for Gregory 
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opificio Gregory applied this principle to the development of the human 
soul. 


It is through his theory of the simultaneous creation and successive 
appearance of the three kinds of souls and of the bodies appertaining to 
them — the nutritive soul corresponding to plants, the sensitive soul to 
animals, the rational soul to man — that Gregory of Nyssa is able to preserve 
the unity between the material and the spiritual part of man: it would be 
as wrong to assume that in man these three souls exist in a mixture of 
distinct entities °° as it would be to believe that man’s body and soul, even 
Adam’s did not make their appearance together.” We must imagine Adam’s 
actual appearance in body and mind as a terminal event, comparable to 
the emergence of the perfected rational state in every post-Adamitic man 
after a long development from the embryonic to the mature stage.” Only 
the rational soul is the full and true soul created as such in the beginning, 
but not immediately apparent; “ in order to become what it really is, it 
must traverse the logically earlier stages of the plant-like and animal-like 
souls; * therefore, in the Genesis-account of timeless creation, plants and 
animals are mentioned before man.* Just as every man’s soul was made 
virtually or potentially in the original instant of creation, so was his body, 
but the actual union between the human soul and body took and takes place 
anew in every individual case. In Adam it occurred when “from the clay 
of the ground the Lord God formed man, breathed into his nostrils the 


of Nyssa, 102 f. for adumbrations of Gregory’s doctrine in Origen, and 80 ff. about Justin’s 
altogether different conception of the Adyos omepparixos aS presence of the divine Logos in 
the world. 

= De hom. op. 14 £., loc. cit., 176A-176D. 

” De hom. op. 29, loc. cit., 236B: ‘Os papre puxtv mpd Tob coparos, pyre xwpls Yuxiis TO copa 
GAnbes elves A€yew, GAA plav dpporépwv dpyny Kara pev Tov inndOrepov Adyov, Ev TH TPOTH TOD 
@cod Bovdypar. kataBdrAnOeioav, xara. dé Tov Erepov ey Tais THS yevécews aboppais ovvictapevyy. 
De anima et resurrectione, PG XLVI, 125C: Actreran ot piay xal thy adrny Yuxis Te Kal CoparTos 
apy tis ovotdcews oiécba . . . and the continuation of the argument to 128A. Cf. also E. 
Stéphanou, “La coexistence initiale du corps et de lame d’aprés Saint Grégoire de Nysse et 
Saint Maxime l’Homologéte,” Echos d orient XXXI (1982), 304 ff. 

© Cf. de hom. op. 29, loc. cit., 936C-237C. 

* De hom. op. 15, loc. cit., 177A. 

® De anima et resurrectione, PG XLVI, 125C: ‘Qoezep oiv éri trav fvopévov omeppatov Kata 
Adyov 4 abEyous emi 7d TEAS mpoeor, rov abrov tpdrov Kal émt ris dvOpwrivys cvoTdcews mpos 
Adyov THs TwPATLKAS MOTOTHTOS kal THs Woxfis Siadalverar Sivayus’ mpdrov pev da. Tod Operrikov 
Kal abéyrixod Tots évdobev riacoopevols éyywopery’ pera Tabra Se ryv aigOnrikny xaplv Tots eis POs 
mpoedOovow érayouoa, elf? otro kabdrep Twa Kaprov avdé)Bévros dn TOD puTod petpios Thy AOyLKHV 
eudalvovoa Sivap.v, ob macav Kara. 7d dOpdov, GANG TH dvadpopH Tod puTod Oi’ dKkoXovbov mpoKoris 
ovvavéopéevnv. Cf. also De hom. op. 29, loc. cit. 237B: in the embryo the )oyrxdv, the Avpoadés, 
and the ém@upnrtiKov, though present, cannot yet be distinguished. 

® De hom. op. 8, loc. cit., 144C ff. 
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breath of life and made man a living soul” (Genesis 2:7); ** in later men 
this union is realized at the moment of their conception,” though, as men- 
tioned above, their soul is then not yet actually rational. 

Gregory of Nyssa’s elaboration of the doctrine of a omeppartxy Svivapus 
enables him to explain how spirit and body in spite of their very unequal 
relationship to God can and must coexist in man. He thus overcomes the 
radically dualistic doctrines of the pre-existence of souls and of metempsy- 
chosis, which he rejects explicitly.” At the same time in clearly stating the 
created character of the seminal power as a “natural principle” (dvcews 
Aédyos), ordained by God, he maintains a moderate Christian dualism 
against the Heraclitan-Stoic-Posidonian conception of universal sympathy 
in a graded cosmos lacking true distinction between God and man. The 
human soul is neither forever material as well as divine, as it is for the 
Stoics, nor is it originally created purely spiritual and divine as for the 
Platonists. It is rather the vital link, the true syndesmos, between matter 
and spirit from the beginning. The explication in time of the timeless 
moment of creation proceeds from matter to spirit through the soul of man, 


“That this union took place at the moment referred to in Genesis 2:7 is implied in De 
hom. op. 28, loc. cit., 229C, and 29, loc cit., 233D. 

* De hom. op. 27, loc. cit., 229A. 

* What is the relation of Gregory of Nyssa’s development of the concept of “seminal 
powers” in the frame of a Christian doctrine of creation to philosophical and theological in- 
terpretations of biological evolution? His and St. Augustine’s slightly different views have 
often been adduced by those who have tried to reconcile evolutionist theory and Christian 
theology. Cf., for instance, J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., Evolution and Dogma (Chicago, 1896); H. 
de Dorlodot, Le darwinisme au point de vue de Vorthodoxie catholique (Brussels, Paris, 
1921); E. C. Messenger, Evolution and Theology (New York, 1932). Yet, it has been rightly 
objected that the seminal powers or reasons are principles of fixity rather than of evolution. 
Cf., especially, Meyer, Keimkrdfte, 184 #.; L. Rebecchi, “L’antropologia naturale di San 
Gregorio Nisseno,” Divus Thomas XLVI (Piacenza, 1948), esp. 309 ff.; C. Boyer, S.J., “La 
théorie augustinienne des raisons séminales,” Miscellanea Agostiniana II (1981), 795 ff.; 
J. O'Toole, C.S.C., The Philosophy of Creation in the Writings of St. Augustine (Washington, 
D.C., 1944). So, for instance, Gregory of Nyssa considers man’s soul and body as logically and 
“historically” posterior to the bodies and souls of animals, but he never thought of interpreting 
the shaping of man from earth according to Genesis 2:7 as a metaphor for the descent of 
man’s body, much less of his soul, from those of animals. With regard to the human body it 
may nevertheless be possible to prolong Gregory’s and Augustine’s thinking along the lines 
of evolutionist thought. Under the impact of the facts ascertained by modern genetics, and 
especially by the study of heredity and mutation, some modifications of Darwin’s theory of 
evolution do come rather close to the Gregorian and Augustinian conceptions of the origin 
and history of life in general. If it is assumed that the origin of new species cannot be explained 
by natural selection alone, but presupposes unpredictable mutations, such a view seems less 
incompatible with patristic ideas on “seminal reasons,” which combine creational origin and 
evolutionary novelty of species. Any newly emergent species could then be conceived as novel, 
not with regard to God’s original plan, but with regard to actual appearance in time and as 
compared to previous species. 

* Cf. De hom. op. 28, loc. cit., 232A-233B. 
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just as in every human being all its corporeal and intellectual potentialities 
are virtually present in germ-like fashion from the beginning of its existence. 

His interrelated doctrines of a threefold soul and of simultaneously 
created, but temporally unfolding, seminal power assist Gregory of Nyssa 
in the explanation of the problematic doubleness of man as body and man 
as spirit. His assertion of the ubiquitousness of the mind as against its 
localization in any particular part of the body serves a similar purpose. And 
here again the solution of the psychosomatic problem is based on the close 
relationship between God and man, which, nevertheless, includes infinite 
distance between the Creator and the created. Just as the spiritual and the 
corporeal part of man form a unity in time because they were both poten- 
tially created in the simultaneous eternal order of God’s creation, so the 
rational soul ubiquitously pervades the whole body rather than dwells in 
any of its parts, be it even the most noble parts such as the brain or the 
heart.®® For, made according to the image of a God who cannot be circum- 
scribed, the human mind cannot be restricted in space. Neither is it in the 
body, nor is the body in it, as Plotinus had taught. It joins the body from 
the outside in a mysterious way, and vivifies and rules it in its entirety. 
As was seen before, the mind’s and soul’s image-likeness to God consists in 
part in its mysterious relationship to the body. The very fact that man 
cannot really circumscribe and comprehend his own mind shows that it is 
similar to God. Yet, how far removed is man from God in whom being 
is knowing and willing Himself,” as well as knowledge and love of the 
world. 

Gregory admits that the senses affect the mind through the brain,” that 
the mind can become deranged through physical illness and dulled by 
somatic conditions,” that dreams are often caused by physical circum- 
stances.”? But when the normal relationship between body and mind is not 
severed temporarily as in sleep, or disturbed by illness or passion, the life 
of man, though it cannot exist without the material body, is ruled by the 
rational soul.” The mind is made according to the image of God and reflects 
Him as a mirror; so also the physical part of man is made beautiful by 


® De hom. op. 12, loc. cit., 156C ff. 

® De hom. op. 15, loc. cit., 177B f, 

® For the simultaneity of knowing and willing in God, see Gregory of Nyssa, Contra 
Eunomium Ill, 6, 17 £., ed. W. Jaeger, Gregorii Nysseni Opera Il (Berlin, 1921), 181, and 
ibid., II, 7, 15 ff., loc. cit., 209. 

™ De hom. op. 12, loc. cit., 157C. 

= De hom. op. 12, loc. cit., 157B f. 

= De hom. op. 18, loc. cit., 168C ff 

* De hom. op. 12, loc. cit., 164C f 
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reflecting this human reflection of the supreme beauty as a mirror’s mirror.” 
Or, as Gregory Nazianzen formulates it: 


“What God is to the soul, that the soul becomes for the body: it trains 
(7adaywyyoaca) the body’s matter, which is its servant, and adapts 
the fellow servant to God.” 


And still, there remain in man passion and vice, there remains illness, 
above all there remains death. All three great Cappadocians felt these 
realities profoundly. Perhaps one may say that Gregory of Nazianzus, poet 
that he was, transcended them in the inspired lyrical expression of his 
faith; but only his friend and namesake of Nyssa tried to probe and span 
the depth of these problems systematically, philosophically as well as mysti- 
cally. As to St. Basil, his attitude toward the imperfections and transitoriness 
of terrestrial human life was harsher, his anthropology more severe, than 
that of the two Gregories. Dom Amand, in his book L’ascése monastique 
de Saint Basile, has shown very well how uncompromisingly Basil combined 
an ultra-spiritual Platonist conception of the psychosomatic relationship 
with the Pauline teaching on the sinfulness of the flesh.” Yet, the difference 
between his thought and that of the two other great Cappadocians was 
perhaps not really as great as it may seem. He was rather the active legis- 
lator of the very way of life which was their common ideal. His younger 
brother of Nyssa was its great theoretician. His friend of Nazianzus em- 
braced both wpaéts and Gewpia, but in a very personal way, which was 
neither that of the hierarch Basil nor that of Gregory of Nyssa, who, though 
a mystic, was also a systematic thinker. It must be realized, of course, that 
the practical or active bent of Basil’s anthropological thinking was funda- 
mentally ascetic; that is to say, wpéfis meant for him not practical life in 
the modern sense, but training in virtue as a preparation for dewpia, the 
vision of God.” Yet, the practical exigencies of Basil’s monastic legislation 


® De hom. op. 12, loc. cit., 161C f£.: “Qomrep 8& Efapev 7H Spowoe Tod rpwrotimov KdédAOUS 
kataxoopeioGas TOV vodv oLoV TL KéTomTpoy T® XapaKTHpt TOD éudatvopevov poppovpevor, Kara THV 
atTHy dvadoytay Kal THV oikovopouperqy um’ avTod piow éxeo Oar Tod vot AoyLopueBa Kai TO TapaKersevyp 
KdAAe Kal abriy KoopetoBau olov TL Karomr pov karroms pov Awopévynv’ KpateiaOat S& bxd Tavrys Kai 
ovvéxeOat TO VALKOV THS UTooTaGEWs TEpi HV DewpEtTaL Hh dVats. 

ae Gregory Nazianzen, Oratio II, 17, PG XXXV, 428A: ... Smep corti cds Woy Todro 
Yuxy THpart yevyTat, Tadaywynoaca bu’ éavTis THY Uanpérw Sdqv Kal oixewoaca ew TO 6uddovdAov. 

“The great poetry of Gregory Nazianzen deserves a new study; meanwhile see the 
excellent pages in G. Misch, A History of Autobiography in Antiquity II (Cambridge, Mass., 
1951), 600 ff. 

Amand (de Mendieta), L’ascése monastique de Saint Basile 66 ff., 343 ff. 

“See, for instance, the lucid exposition of Plagnieux, Saint Grégoire de Nazianze 
théologien, 143 ff. 
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and of his special responsibilities in the eastern Church, perhaps as much as 
his personality, prevented him from attaining the anthropological syn- 
thesis which his younger brother achieved. Basil’s doctrine of man not only 
rejected what he characteristically called todkvoapxia and eéxpo.a, the full- 
bodiedness and good color of a physically perfect athlete,” but also postu- 
lated that the demands and even the existence of the body be acknowledged 
only when absolutely necessary.” In spite of its admitted excellence ™ as 
a vehicle of the soul,® the body remains simply a shackle, a prison. These 
views of Basil’s are relatively narrow when compared with his brother's 
great attempt to explain why and how man’s body is at one and the same 
time a wonderful creature of God and an occasion for evil. 

Even the brief suggestions concerning Gregory Nazianzen and Basil, 
to which I must here limit myself, are, perhaps, sufficient to show that 
Cappadocian anthropology indeed reaches its fullness only in Gregory of 
Nyssa. 

Given the problematics of passion, suffering, and death, it is not an 
accident that a whole section of his De hominis opificio, which forms the 
transition from the first to the second part of the treatise,” and again a final 
section, which deals with the body-mind relationship in view of the resur- 
rection of the bodies,® are replete with physiological and pathological lore. 
This material is largely taken from Galen or derived from the Galenian 
tradition as Reinhardt, Janini Cuesta, and Peres Laplace and Daniélou 
have, independently, shown.” These medical chapters are, however, by no 
means a mere display of adventitious knowledge; they lead directly to the 
central problem of the evils of the body. 

Gregory of Nyssa opens the second part of De hominis opificio ** quite 

” Regulae fusius tractatae 17, 2, PG XXXI, 964C: ‘Qs Adp rov GOAnTHY H woAveapKia Kal 7 
elypou xapaxrypile, otro Tov Xpuoriavov ro KareckAynKos TOO GomaTos Kal ) éx THs éyKpatelas 
eravOotca dxpla Selxvvaw, ote 4OAnTHS dvTws earl Tév evrodAdy Tod Xpiorod. Cf. also Homil. in 
illud: Attende tibi ipsi 3, PG XXXI, 204D; Homil. in Ps. XXIX, 6, PG XXIX, 320B ff. 


* Homil. ad adolescentes quomodo possint ex gentilium libris fructum capere 7, PG 
XXXI, 581A. 

2 Homil. in illud: Attende tibi ipsi 8, loc. cit., 216C-217B. 

® Homil. XXI, quod rebus mundanis adhaerendum non sit . . . 5-6, PG XXXI, 549A ff. 

* Homil. in Ps. XXIX, 6, PG XXIX, 320C. 

® De hom. op. 12 ff., loc. cit., 156C ff. 

®° De hom. op. 27 ff., loc. cit., 225A ff. 

* Fspecially from Galen’s De usu partium, cf. Reinhardt, article “Poseidonios,” in PW, RE 
XLIL, 712 ff.; J. Janini Cuesta, La antropologia y la medicina pastoral de San Gregorio de Nisa 
(Madrid, 1946); Gr. Nyss., Création, Laplace-Daniélou, 137, n. 1 (to De hom. op. 18, loc. cit., 
165D) and 228 ff., nn. 1 ff. (to De hom. op. 30, loc. cit., 240C). Similarly Nemesius of Emesa 
has used Galen (and Posidonius through Galen) abundantly; cf. Jaeger, Nemesios, 12 ff., 
Skard, “Nemesiosstudien II, III, IV, V,” Symbolae Osloenses XVII (1987), 9 ff., XVIII 
(1938), 31 ff., XIX (1939), 46 ff, and XXII (1942), 40 ff. 

= De hom. op. 16 ff., loc. cit., 177D fi. 
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dramatically with an evocation of the tragic aspects of man’s actual exis- 
tence. What he says here is far from mere rhetoric. The tone is sincere, 
as it is also in similar passages in the Oratio catechetica and in De anima et 
resurrectione, and in some of Gregory Nazianzen’s great poems, such as 
De natura hominis *®® and De animae suae calamitatibus.*° While the first 
part of Gregory of Nyssa’s book On the Making of Man was concerned with 
the essence, so to speak, of man’s image-likeness to God, which consists 
primarily in spirit and mediately in his whole being, the second part deals 
with the image's pre-existential, existential, and supra-existential destinies; 
one might almost say with its history, which is a tragedy if considered in 
the time dimension and, nevertheless, a Dantesque Divina Comoedia when 
its beginning and end are considered. 


“What then,” Gregory asks in chapter 16 of De hominis opificio, “is 
the meaning of the image? Probably you will say: How can the in- 
corporeal be assimilated to the body, how to the eternal the time- 
bound, to the immutable that which becomes different by change, to 
the passionless and immortal the suffering and corruptible, to that 
which lacks all evil that which constantly dwells with evil and feeds 
on it. . . P If the image has resemblance to the original, it is prop- 
erly called thus; but if the imitation is perverted from its subject, 
then the thing is something else and not its image. How then is man, 
this mortal and passionate and shortlived being, an image of the un- 
mixed and pure and ever-being nature?” ® 


Death, of course, in itself seems to be the worst negation of God-likeness. 
In his Catechetical Oration Gregory puts himself into the position of a man 
who, regarding only the dissolution of the body, finds it greatly disturbing, 
and holds it to be the extremity of evil that our being should be quenched 
by this condition of mortality.” Similarly, in his treatise On the Soul and 
the Resurrection, which has the form of a dialogue with his dying sister 
Macrina shortly after the death of their brother, the great Basil, he begins 


® Gregory Nazianzen, Carmina moralia XIV, De humana natura, PG XXXVII, 755 ff. 

” Carmina de seipso XLV, De animae suae calamitatibus. . . . PG XXXVII, 1358 f£.; cf. 
also Oratio VII, in laudem Caesarii fratris 19, PG XXXV, 777C ff. 

* De hom. op. 16, loc. cit., 180B: Tis otv 6 ris cixdvos Adyos; Lows Epes’ THs dpolwrar TO 
GwpaTl TO dodpaTov; THs TH didiw TO mpdcKatpov; TH dvadrAowTw 76 Sd Tpor}s dAAOLOUpevov; TO 
amabei Te Kal apOdptw TO éurabes Kal POepopevov; TO dpuyed mAdons Kakias TO mdvTOTE aUVOLKODV 
TaUTy Kal cuvTpepopevov; - » . “H yap eixav, ei pev Exes THY Tpos TO TpwrdTTOV SpoidTNTA, KUpLos 
robTo KaTovondlerar. Ei 5€ wapevexOein Tod mpoKepévov % pipnots, GAXO TL Kal OvK Eiko éxetvou TO 
towdrov éort. Ids obv 6 avOpwros TO Ovyrov robto Kai eurrabes Kal dkvpopov THs dxnpdrov Kal 
kafapas Kal del ovons Pioeds eotw Eikov3 

* Oratio catechetica 8, ed. Srawley, loc. cit., 41: *AAN’ ayavaxrel ravtws 6 mpds Thy Siddvow 
Bréxwv tod coparos Kal yaderov roveira TO Oavatw Thy Conv Fyav SialvecOar . « . 
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with a vivid description of the common deep-seated abhorrence of death 
and of all men’s instinct and contrivance to avoid it.” 

This according to Gregory is the dilemma: On the one hand, the divine 
word does not lie when it says that man was made according to the image 
of God. On the other hand, there is no likeness between the misery of 
human life and the bliss of the impassible life of God. If we compare God 
and man, it seems that we must necessarily either make God passible or 
man impassible.** Is there any way out of this impasse? 


“Let us then,” Gregory says, “take up Holy Scripture itself, to see 
if through that which is written there we might be led to what we are 
seeking.” *° 


And Scripture does hold an answer for Gregory, as it did for Philo, 
whom the Bishop of Nyssa here again follows and modifies. This answer 
lies in the double account of creation in the book of Genesis and in a doctrine 
of double creation built upon the scriptural foundation. 

Philo in De opificio mundi states that there is a vast difference between 
the man formed from earth according to the first part of verse 7 of Genesis 
2,°° and the man after the image of God according to Genesis 1:26." Philo 
also identifies the meanings of the first part of Genesis 2:7 and the last part 
of Genesis 1:27; *® for he says that the man formed from earth is also the 
one who is male or female, according to Genesis 1:27.°° He furthermore 
identifies Genesis 1:26 and the second part of Genesis 2:7; *°° for he says 
that man was made an dredévicpa Kat plunua, a copy and imitation of the 

*% De anima et resurrectione, PG XLVI, 138A: Ids éorw, elrov, év avOpaois TobTo (i.e., re- 
straint from sadness about our mortal condition) katop§wOjvat ottws év éExdorw pvorkod Twos 
apos Tov Odvarov Ths SaBodjs trapxovoys kal ote Tov Spwvtwv Tovs GrobvnoKovTas edKOAWS 
caradexonévov Thy Bay ois Te av mpooin 6 Odvaros aropevyovTwv ed’ dgov ol6v re; . « « Ibid., 15A: 
Ti pev obv odk éort NUays dEov . . . OTay Brérope tov téws Cdvtd te Kal POeyyopevov amvouy Kal 
dvavSov Kai axivytov GOpdus yevopevov Kal rdvta aitdv oBeobevta ra hvotka aicOntypia, ovK dWews, 
odk dxojs evepyovons, odk dAXov Twos dv 7) aloOyows THY dyrtAniww exer; 

* De hom. op. 16, loc. cit., 180C: Odre 6 Oeios WedSerar AOyos Kart’ cixova Ocod elroy yeyevnoOat 
Tov advOpwrov' obre 7 éAeewwn THs dvOpurivns dioews TadaTupia TH pakapiorytt Tis amafots Cuts 
cabwpolwrar. "Avéyen yap tav Sbo 7d Erepov oporoyetobar, el Tis ovyKpivo, TO Oed 7O ippérepov, 7 
mabyrov eivat TO Ociov 7) arabes To GvOpamwov ... . 

* De hom. op. 16, loc. cit., 180D: Oixoty abrny enavaAdnrréov july trav Oeiav Tpadyy, € ts 


3 al / \ \ , / 
dpa yévorro Sua THV yeypappmevov mpos TO CyTovpevov XELpaywyta.. 


® Genesis 2:7: “And the Lord God formed man of the slime of the earth... .” 

7 Genesis 1:26: “And He said: ‘Let us make man to our image and likeness... .” 

*® Genesis 1:27: “. . . male and female He created them.” 

® Philo, De opificio mundi 46 (184), ed. Cohn, loc. cit., 46: . . . évapyéorara Kat Ova 


e A a 7 , \ a X ‘ 
rovtov TapiaTyow, d7t Siadopa mappeyeOns eott Tob Te vov TAaoOEvTOS avOparov Kal TOU KaTa THY 
. \ > ‘ + / 4 > , 
elxéva, @cod yeyovdtos mpdtepov’ 6 pev yap diarhacGets aidOntos On pETEXOV TOLOTYTOS, EK TMPATOS 


a , A x , 4 4 
Kal Woyijs oweoras, avip i} youn, proe Ovytos. 


10 ‘Conesis 2:7: “. . . and [God] breathed into his face the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul.” 
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Logos of God, when the divine breath was breathed into his face.*** Philo 
asserts expressly that the creation of man according to the image and like- 
ness of God as described in Genesis 1:26 was an ideal, a generic, a typical 
creation, and that man thus created is an intellectual being only, incor- 
poreal, sexless, immortal by nature.” The sensible and particular man of 
Genesis 2:7 on the other hand is a composite creature, consisting of body 
and mind.** In this composite man, it is only the spiritual soul breathed 
into man by God which is according to the divine image and likeness. The 
man of Genesis 1:26 then, he who is pure divine image-likeness, is an idea 
or a generic intelligible and immortal pattern,** which is itself an “imita- 
tion” of God or, more exactly, of the Logos, of the word and thought of 
God.** This does not mean for Philo that the ideal man was not real: on 
the contrary, as a good Platonist he believed the ideal to be more real than 
the sensible-corporeal. Yet, this ideal man was not created separately within 
the Hexaemeron; the first actual man, Adam, who had an earthly as well as a 
heavenly part, was: Genesis 1:26, Genesis 1:27, and Genesis 2:7 represent 
one identical (non-temporal) moment in the six-day-work of creation. 
Philo does not tell us why God formed an earthen body for man, a body 
which is sexually differentiated and mortal. He does not explain why, if 
God is good, he is also the originator of the corporeal condition of man and 
of its empirical inferiority to the life of the spirit. But this is the problem 
which Gregory of Nyssa wants to settle in the same context, and for this 
purpose he more or less hypothetically,’ though no doubt with serious 
intent, advances a doctrine of double creation which significantly differs 
from that of Philo. For Gregory man’s divine image-likeness is not purely 


** De opificio mundi 48 (189), ed. Cohn, loc. cit., 48: ... GITELKOVLO [L0. Kal pipna 
yeyerjoGa rovrov [1.€. rob Adyou] Tov avOpwrov éurvevabévra eis TO Tpdcwrov. 

™ De opificio mundi 46 (134), ed. Cohn, loc. cit., 46: 6 82 card. rhv eixdva iSa tis } yévos 
i) oppayis, voyntds, dowparos, obr’ dppev ovre OfAv, AbOapros picet. 

™ Cf. Philo, Legum allegoria I, 12, 31, ed. Cohn, loc. cit., 68 f., where the fashioning of 
Adam from earth according to Genesis 2:7 is interpreted as the creation of the earthly mind, 
whose blending with the body is taking place but has not yet been completed. According to 
Questions and Answers on Genesis I, 58, ed. R. Marcus (The Loeb Classical Library, Philo, 
Supplement I [Cambridge, Mass., London, 1953]), 30 f., Adam’s and Eve’s bodies were cre- 
ated even as late as Genesis 3:21; cf. infra pp. 88 f. 

™ B. A. Stegmann, O.S.B., Christ, the “Man from Heaven”: A Study of I Cor. 15:45-47 
in the Light of the Anthropology of Philo Judaeus (The Catholic University of America New 
Testament Studies VI [Washington, D.C., 1927]) seems to draw too sharp a line between the 
“ideal” and the “generic” man; see the text quoted supra note 102, where iSéa and yéevos and 
odpayts are equivalent; cf. Wolfson, Philo I, 204 ff., esp. 206 f., n. 18, on ideas and genera. — 
See also De opificio mundi 51 (146), ed. Cohn, loc. cit., 51, for the mind of every later man 
as an imprint (éxpayefov), fragment (dréomacpa), reflection (dzavyacpa) of the original ideal 
pattern of Genesis 1:26. 

*” See note 101. Cf. Wolfson, Philo I, 226 ff. 

™ Cf. infra p. 98. 
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ideal, nor is the creation of the body merely a fact to be accepted without 
further explanation. 


When Holy Scripture says “God created man according to His image 
and likeness,” it does not speak of Adam nor does it mean a mere idea or 
abstract genus; it has in mind humanity as a whole, a édov 76 ris dvOpwrd- 
rntos wAnpepa, the fullness of all men to come, who are already present to 
God’s foreseeing power, as if they formed one body.*” Gregory thus trans- 
forms Philo’s ideal and generic creation of man into a virtual creation of all 
mankind, a conception which corresponds exactly to his general view of a 
simultaneous creation unfolding in time. If the creation of man according 
to Genesis 1:26 included virtually the entire future history of mankind, it 
is clear that man’s creational spirituality must be linked to his eschatological 
spirituality: this means also that the pleroma of mankind will not be fulfilled 
until in the resurrection of the bodies man’s spiritual soul will have been 
integrated with a body, which, too, has become spiritualized. 

Putting aside for the moment the question whether or not Gregory of 
Nyssa could conceive of a spiritual body of man also in creation, there is 
no doubt that in his view the body has been bound up ever since Adam’s 
and Eve’s original sin with all the potentialities of grossly corporeal passion, 
in the sense of both suffering and vice. Even though he realizes very clearly 
that the body cannot be the ultimate cause of evil in the world,"* he con- 


*" De hom. op. 16, loc. cit., 185C: . . . otrws oipar xabarep év évi owparte Odov TO Tis 
avOpwreTyTOs TANPwOLA TH TPOYVOGTLKH Suvdper rapa tod Oeod tav dAwv mepicxeffvat Kat TobTO 
SiSdoKev Tov Adyov Tov ElrdvTa OTL Kal éroincey 6 Meds Tov dvOpwrov Kal Kat’ cixdva Oeod exoinoev 
airév. Ibid., 17, loc. cit., 189C: . . . dOpows adr wAnpopate Tacav Thy avOpurivyy drow ba 
Tis mpoyvootiucfs évepyetas xatavojoas. Ibid., 22, loc. cit., 204D: Téyovey oty xar’ cixova 6 
dvOpwros, 4} KaOddrov picts, TO OeoeixeAov xpHpa. Téyove 58 rij ravroduvdpw copia. ody! pépos Tod 
Sdov, GAA? Grav dOpdus 7d THs Poews rAjpopa ... . Origen had anticipated to some extent 
this Gregorian view of the “first creation” of man as that of the “fullness” of mankind. See, for 
instance, In Jeremiam homil. II, 1, GCS, Orig. III, 17. . . . 4 yuyy od rob mpdrov pdvov yeyove 
éxar’ exéva> GAL rdvros dvOpwmov, cf. Crouzel, Théologie de Timage de Dieu chez Origeéne, 
149 f. For the Platonist elements in Gregory’s notion of the pleroma of mankind cf. S. Gon- 
zalez, S.J., “El realismo platonico de S. Gregoria de Nisa,” Gregorianum XX (1939), 189 ff. 
K. Holl, Amphilochius von Ikonium in seinem Verhdltnis zu den grossen Kappadoziern 
dargestellt (Tiibingen, Leipzig, 1904), 222 f., and J. B. Schoemann, “Gregors von Nyssa 
theologische Anthropologie als Bildtheologie,” Scholastik XVII (1943), 39 f£., rightly em- 
phasize that this Platonism is modified to fit Gregory’s Christian redemptional system ot 
thought; still, it is somewhat surprising that Gregory does not in this connection refer to the 
Pauline doctrine of the Church as the Body of Christ, a pleroma, as it were, of mankind sub 
specie Christianitatis, for, according to Ephesians 4:18, we shall “all meet . . . unto a per- 
fect man,” eis pérpov fAtkias Tod wAnpOpatos Tod XpioTod. Elsewhere Gregory does expound 
beautifully this Pauline doctrine; cf., for instance, In Cantica canticorum, homil. VIII and 
XIII, PG XLIV, 149B and 1048A ff. — See also A. H. Armstrong, “Platonic Elements in St. 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Doctrine of Man,” Dominican Studies, I (1948), 115. 

%8 See, for instance, De mortuis, PG XLVI, 528A: Maraoy roivuy Sédexrat . . - TO dvopevas 
mpos THY THs TapKos éxew prow. OD yop TavTys ipTytat TOV KaKv 4 aitia. 
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siders it asthe great occasion of evil for the mind. The empirical body is 
certainly less spiritual than the rational soul. Through its close connection 
with the lower, the vegetative, and the animalic parts of the soul it is apt 
to drag the spirit down to an ever lower material level.” Of this anti- 
spiritual tendency in the body, its bisexuality is the principal symptom and 
symbol though not the full content. Often Gregory simply identifies the 
sexual organization of man and his corporeal condition, or, more exactly, 
the constitution of the body after Paradise and before the resurrection. The 
event related in the last sentence of Genesis 1:27 “male and female he 
created them,” is most closely related in Gregory's mind with the making 
of man’s body in that instant of simultaneous creation when everything was 
created virtually. Contrary to Philo, he bases his concept of a double crea- 
tion almost exclusively on Genesis 1:26 and Genesis 1:27; not on Genesis 
2:7. This is a very interesting divergence to which it will be necessary to 
return. 

The construction of his double creation doctrine around Genesis 1:26 
and Genesis 1:27 is a prerequisite for Gregory’s rather original solution of 
his principal anthropological problem; these two verses form the hub 
around which, for him, the body-mind relationship turns. They define the 
Archimedian point from which he tries to move the great dilemma between 
man’s spiritual image-likeness to God and his involvement in the irrational 
tangles of this world. 

It is best again to turn to his own words: 


“Thus the making of our nature is in a sense twofold: one made 
similar to the divine, the other divided according to that difference 
[between the sexes]... .” 17° 


“How was it that after the making of His image God contrived for 
His creature the difference according to male and female? . . . He 
who brought all things into being and formed man as a whole by His 
own will to the divine image, did not have to wait to see the number 
of souls perfected to its proper fulness by the gradual additions of 
those coming after. . . .” (This, of course, still refers to the virtual 
simultaneous creation of the pleroma of all mankind according to 
the image of God).™ 


™ Cf. De hom. op. 18, loc. cit., 1938C, and 22, loc. cit., 208A. 
0 i) 3 A ol € ol € ~ 
™ De hom. op. 16, loc. cit., 181B: Obxodv Sud Tis eotw 7 TAS dicEws NUGV KataoKedn, 7 TE 
Tpos TO Oeiov 6uompévy, 7 Te wpds THY Stadopav Tadryv Sunpynpevn. 
™ Deh 17, loc. cit., 189B £.: a LT MY Th ; } sre 
é€ nom. op. » LOC. ClL., se ee 6 HWS PETA THV KATAOKEVYHV THS ELKOVOS THV KaTa TO 
dppev Kat Orv Stadopay 6 Ocds emirexvarat TH wAdopaTt. . . . O yap Ta rdvra Tapayayov eis 
“‘ > \ ¢ 3 A 3Ns » > -P , > ~ 
TO eivat Kat OAov ev TH idlw DeAjpare roy avOpwrov mpos THv Oelav eixdva diapoppwoas od tais Kar’ 
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But, Gregory continues, “[God] foresaw by His all-seeing power 
that [man’s] free will would not go straight forward toward the 
beautiful and good, and thus would fall off from the angelic life. In 
order, therefore, that the full number of human souls might not be 
curtailed by the fall from that mode by which the angels were in- 
creased to full number — for this reason, He prepared in our nature 
the device of increase suitable to those who have slipped down into 
sin. 7? 


God then created man as a composite being, not only spiritual, but also 
sexual-corporeal, because He foresaw his fall, his original sin, which was 
Adam’s and Eve’s disobedience, and all the dire consequences which cul- 
minate in fallen man’s mortality. As did most of the Fathers, so also Gregory 
of Nyssa assumed that the sexual condition of man is most representative 
of his brute corporeality, that it constitutes the most powerful of his passions 
and the main difference between man and God. Yet, his principal reason 
for laying such emphasis on man’s bisexuality was, as pointed out, other 
than this. The source of evil is not in God: it is rather man’s withdrawal 
from the God-given good and therefore something purely negative." But 
God knows that man, through the perverse use of his free will, of his spiri- 
tual liberty, would lose his God-like, his quasi-angelic, his immortal life. 
Was he to lose it forever? One might resume Gregory's answer to this ques- 
tion thus: Only if man received mutability, which is essentially linked to 
his bodily constitution, and the gift of sexual propagation, would mankind 
as a whole, be able to reach its pre-ordained pleroma, only thus would it 
have the opportunity to return to God. Without the mutable and mortal 
body man would have remained fixed in spiritual aversion from God, to- 
gether with the fallen angels; ** without sexual propagation mortal fallen 


éAlyov mpocbnkas TéV emvywopmevov dvepever ieiv éri 76 lduov TANpwpa TOV apiOpov TaV Yuya 
TeNELOUpLEVOY + + + = 

2 De hom. op. 17, loc. cit., 189C £.: . . . éredy mpocide tH oparixy duvape py evOviropodoar 
mpOs TO KaAOV THY Tpoaipeow Kal dua TooTO THs ayyeduKs Ews daromimroveayv, ws av py KoAoBwbety 
70 Tov Yoxdv Tov avOpwrivev mAHOos éxmeoov Exeivov Tod tpomrov Kal’ Ov of ayyeAot pos TO TAROOS 
nvenOnoay, Su Todro THY KaTéAAnAOV Tots éis dpapTiav KatoAtaOnoac. THS alfnoews €mivovay 
éykatackevage TH pio «+ + - 

43 Oratio catechetica 5, ed. Srawley, loc. cit., 28: . . . ody 6 @eds cou Tév wapovTav early 
altios KakOv, adéomoTdv TE Kai dveTov GOL KaTATKEVdoUS THY diow, GAN’ 7 aBovAlia 76 yeipov avrt 
TOO KpelTTovos mpoEOMEV. 

44 This is more explicitly stated by Nemesius of Emesa, De natura hominis 1, PG XL, 
521B-524A, where he explains how angels, contrary to men, cannot become penitent. — As 
Professor B. Otis has kindly pointed out to me in conversation and correspondence, the 
angelology of Gregory of Nyssa and of the other great Cappadocians presents certain 
difficulties, yet, to me these difficulties do not seem as fundamental as they seem to Professor 
Otis; see also infra note 152. For Basil and Gregory Nazianzen at any rate, the angels are 
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man would have become extinct in Adam and Eve.** Through God's fore- 
sight humanity obtained the opportunity of reform in its individuals. At 
the end of time, in heaven, where, as Gregory reminds us, there is no 
marriage,” the first creational image-likeness with God, with Christ, in 
whom there is neither male nor female,’” will come to the fore again in 
undiluted fashion. Mankind’s task in time and history is to become what 
it is in God’s original plan: a spiritual being or, more exactly, a being in 
which the full dignity of man is vindicated not only in his mind but also 
in a spiritualized body. Had not St. Paul said: “What is sown a natural body, 
rises a spiritual body”? ** 

Gregory's theory of time is closely bound up with this anthropology, in 
spite of the fact that, contrary to St. Augustine’s, his concept of time is 
basically cosmological rather than psychological. Foresight of corporeal 
mortality, which is a result of the protoplasts’ transgression, necessitated 
both man’s constitution as a bisexual being and the temporal organization 
of the world.” For, that fulness (pleroma) of a God-like human race which 
God contemplated at the very beginning and which, in a sinless state, 
could have been accomplished, along with the pleroma of the angels, with- 
out death, without sexual propagation,” and without temporal delay, must 
and will now be achieved by a long detour. Sexual propagation must make 
up for individual mortality; the passions which, because of the animalic 
mode of our conception and birth, are common to us and the animals — 
although worse in us because of the contamination with a perverted spirit, 
— must be slowly and laboriously purged and rectified; * the fullness of 


essentially not dxivyro, but only SucperdBeror or Svoxivyro. (cf. Basil, De Sancto Spritu 16, 38, 
PG XXXII, 137, and Gregory Nazianzen, Oratio XXIX, 31, PG XXXVI, 72A-D, and Oratio 
XXXVIII, 11, ibid., 321A, after Professor Otis), which in my opinion sufficiently explains the 
possibility of the fall of Lucifer. It appears to me very probable that for Gregory of Nyssa, too, 
it was only after the fall of the bad angels that the good angels were certain to adhere to God 
forever: in the case of the angels, apparently, only one single decision for or against God 
could be envisaged. (Whether Gregory of Nyssa thought that the bad angels, too, would 
finally be redeemed in the apocatastasis of all things seems doubtful; cf. J. Daniélou, S.J., 
“L’apocatastase chez Saint Grégoire de Nysse,” Recherches de science religieuse XXX [1940], 
328 ff., Gr. Nyss., Création, Laplace-Daniélou, 64-68, Volker, Gregor 281). 

™ See the text quoted supra p. 84, note 112. 

™ Luke 20:35 £.; cf. Gregory of Nyssa, De hom. op. 17, loc. cit., 188C. 

™ Galatians 3:28; cf. De hom. op. 16, loc. cit., 181A and 181D. 

™* I Corinthians 15:44; cf. De anima et resurrectione, PG XLVI, 156A. 

™ See De hom. op. 22, loc. cit., 205B ff. 

” Cf. De hom. op. 17, loc. cit., 189A. 

™ De hom. op. 18, loc. cit., 192D ff. 

™ De hom. op. 18, loc. cit., 193C ff. For Gregory’s conception of purification which leads 
to apatheia see J. Daniélou, Platonisme, 92 ff., Jaeger, Rediscovered Works, 79, Volker, Gregor, 
259 ff. 
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mankind, which might have been ever-present in a timeless instant of 
eternity, must become reality through a long chain of generations whose 
end only God knows. This, according to Gregory of Nyssa, is also why 
we must wait so long for the resurrection of the bodies and the restoration 
of all things.** But in man’s fallen state this temporal delay is a necessity 
and a boon not only with regard to the physical completion of the human 
race, but even more with regard to its spiritual reformation.” The temporal 
rhythm is one of life and death, of wakefulness and sleep, of tension and 
relaxation, of continuous renewal until time be consumed and consummated 
in eternity. What Gregory says about reformation and time, resurrection 
and eternity, stands on the border line between the philosophical-physio- 
logical and the mystical-ascetic aspects of his anthropology. 

While these latter aspects fall outside the scope of this paper,’ it is 
necessary before summing up Gregory of Nyssa’s philosophical anthro- 
pology to add a few clarifications concerning his concept of the body and 
of its union with soul and mind. Gregory himself must have felt such a 
necessity when in De hominis opificio, after having traced man’s spiritual 
drama from creation to the resurrection of the bodies, he returns once more 
to the psychosomatic relationship.™ 

The question in fact arises why, if the body as we know it was created 
by God only in foresight of the fall, the final reformation of man’s image- 
likeness to God should include the resurrection of the body. From a philo- 
sophical point of view this question is even more important than the other, 
discussed by Gregory in De hominis opificio and elsewhere: how such 
resurrection of the bodies is possible; in other words, how a body dissolved 
into its elements can be reunited with its appertaining soul.’ 

The first question in part coincides with a third one: If, as Gregory 
often asserts, the reformation of man in this life and beyond is an dzoxa- 

3 De hom. op. 22, loc. cit., 205B-209A. 

* De hom. op. 22, loc. cit., 204B f., and the rest of the chapter. 

*5 Cf. Gaith, Conception de la liberté chez Grégoire de Nysse, 168 ff. See also the text of 
Nemesius, De natura hominis 1, PG XL, 521A-524, about xaipos and perdyoua. 

“6 See supra p. 62. Cf. the literature quoted p. 61, note 2. 

7 De hom. op. 28 ff., loc. cit., 229B ff. 

“8 This latter question is discussed by Gregory, for instance, in De hom. op. 27, loc. cit., 
925C ff., and in De anima et resurrectione, PG XLVI, 73B f., where the Platonic-Aristotelian 
concept of éiSos is used to demonstrate that even in the complete dissolution of the material 
body its “idea” or “form” somehow remains attached to the fragments and can be recognized 
by the soul and reintegrated with it in the resurrection. For this whole trend of thought 
Gregory no doubt was indebted to Origen who in the same context of the doctrine of the 
resurrection had spoken of an indestructible <iSos xapaxrnpifov 76 capa, cf. Selecta in Ps. I, 


5, PG XII, 1098B f. P. Laplace’s translation of eidos as aspect extérieur in Gr.Nyss., Création, 
Laplace-Daniélou 212 f£. seems to me misleading. 
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rdoraots eis rd apxatov,’” if the resurrection belongs to the restoration of 
all things to their primitive integrity, why then should man again become 
a spiritual-corporeal composite? For, did not God originally create man in 
His image which is spiritual? 

But did Gregory of Nyssa really believe that God would not have given 
man a body at all, had He not foreseen the protoplast’s sin? This is probably 
the most difficult question of Gregorian anthropology, since Gregory is far 
from explicit in answering it. While he definitely asserts that God made man 
bisexual only because of His foreknowledge of man’s transgression, Gregory 
did not look at the creation of the body as such in the same merely condi- 
tional and derogatory way. In the Catechetical Oration he gives as a reason 
for the mingling of the intelligible and the sensible in man God’s desire 
that “no part of creation might be rejected [cf. I Timothy 4:4] .. . nor 
deprived of divine communion” and that “grace, as it were, might evenly 
extend through all creation. . . .”° There remains here, nevertheless, a 
certain lack of clarity or explicitness in the Bishop of Nyssa’s doctrine, 
which, perhaps, explains in part the serious charges against Gregory’s 
consistency raised by H. Cherniss, whose doubt of Gregory's intellectual 
integrity is less justifiable.“ Cherniss’ arguments, though based on a some- 
what too exclusive view of Gregory’s Platonism, to the exclusion, that is, of 
essential Stoic elements, are nevertheless, very penetrating and deserve more 
attention than they have so far received. I am convincd that a definitive 
evaluation of Gregory of Nyssa’s anthropology requires a more thorough 
examination of this criticism of his thought. Here I must limit myself to an 
attempt at a brief elucidation of the point just touched upon: Gregory's 
teaching on the resurrection of the body, which in H. Cherniss’ view 
amounts to a full antinomy between the Bishop of Nyssa’s Platonic spiritual- 
ism and his allegedly uneasy acceptance of the Christian dogma. The 
coherence of Gregory’s whole anthropology does indeed hinge on the 
question whether or not he believed that it could have been meaningful 
for man, the spiritual image of God, to have a body even without sin. If 
it can be shown that his opinion in this matter was affirmative, it is not 
surprising that the eschatological resurrection of the bodies was not a 


™ See, with regard to the resurrection of the bodies, for instance, De anima et resurrec- 
tione, PG XLVI, 148: dr dvdoracis éorw 7 cis 76 apyxaiov Tis ioews Fudv droxardotacis, also 
ibid., 149D and 156C, and Oratio catechetica 8, ed. Srawley, loc. cit., 42; with regard to 
pre-eschatological reform see, for instance, De virginitate 12, ed. Cavarnos, Greg. Nyss. Opera, 
ed, Jaeger, VIII, 1, 302: Ei otv airy éoriv 4 éxivoia tis Tod Cytovpévov ebpécews 4 THs Betas 
cixovos eis TO dpxaiov aroxardotaots Tis viv év TG THs GapKos pTw KeKadAvpEVYS, éexeivo yevaueBa 6 
HV Tapa THY TpaTHV éEavTod Cwnv 6 TpwTOTAGOTOS. 

*° Oratio catechetica 6, ed. Srawley, loc. cit., 31. 

*™ Cherniss, Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa, esp. 57 f., 62 ff. 
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stumbling block to him in the elaboration of his anthropological doctrine. 
And I believe it can so be shown, though only fragmentary efforts in this 
direction have so far been made. 

It will be remembered how strongly Gregory of Nyssa stressed the 
unity of body and soul in actual man, that is to say, in Adam and Eve and 
all their descendents.” His entire conception of the unfolding of simul- 
taneous virtual creation is teleologically geared to the actual simultaneous 
emergence of the mind or the rational, spiritual part of man’s soul, and the 
lower soul and body. This event no doubt took place at the stage of Genesis 
2:7, when God formed Adam from earth and vivified him by His breath, 
though in De hominis opificio Gregory glides very quickly over this first 
moment of man’s actual history,” and in the Oratio catechetica he does not 
clarify the relationship between the man of Genesis 1:26 f. and the Adam 
of Genesis 2:7.1°* However, what he does clearly indicate on many occasions 
is the moment in which Adam actually, and historically so to speak, assumed 
that passible and passionate, corporeal-sexual condition which man has had 
ever since. This moment was not that of Genesis 2:7, but it corresponds to 
a somewhat later stage of the Genesis-account, when God gave Adam and 
Eve garments made from the skins of animals. These are the famous yuraves 
Sepudrwou, the “tunics of skin” of Genesis 3:21 *° which have a long history 
in late classical and early Christian thought.** These super-added skins or 
garments, which Adam and Eve had to put on after the fall, Gregory of 
Nyssa expressly identifies with man’s actual assumption of that coarsely 
corporeal mode of existence 187 which God had at first created only poten- 


* See supra pp. 69 ff. 

*2In De hom. op. he mentions this moment only in a negative sense, see 22, loc. cit., 
204D: when the “man according to the image” was made, Adam, the yzivoy wAdopa, was not 
yet being made. 

4 See Oratio catechetica 6, ed. Srawley, loc. cit., 30 ff. 

83 Cenesis 3:21: “And the Lord God made for Adam and his wife garments of skins and 
clothed them.” 

%8 See for instance, Daniélou, Platonisme, 27 ff and 55 ff.; also P. Wendland, “Das 
Gewand der Eitelkeit,” Hermes LI (1916), 481 f., J. Quasten, “A Pythagorean Idea in 
Jerome,” American Journal of Philology LXIII (1942), 207 ff., id., “Theodore of Mopsuestia 
on the Exorcism of the Cilicium,” Harvard Theological Review XXXV (1942), 209 ff., L. 
Spitzer, “Additional Note on “Wool and Linen’ in Jerome,” American Journal of Philology 
LXIV (1943), 98 f., W. J. Burghardt, S.J., “Cyril of Alexandria on ‘Wool and Linen’,” 
Traditio II (1944), 484 ff. 

7 See De anima et resurrectione, PG XLVI, 148C f., where, in discussing the shedding of 
these tunics of skin in the resurrection, Gregory speaks of their super-added character and 
infers the original absence of animalic corporeality in the protoplasts: . . . jpdv drodvcapevov 
Tov vexpov exeivov Kat cidexOH xLToVa rov ex trav GAdyov Sepudrov jpiv émBrnBévra . . . wavra 
Sca Tod Gddyou Sépparos mepl Hpas qv ev TH arexSice Tod yuTavos cwaroBadddpueba. “Hore de & 
mpocéAaev amd Tod adoyou Sépparos, 4 pigis, 7 TVAANYis, 6 TOKOS, 0 pvrros, 4 Ondn,  Tpopy, 7 
éxmoinats, } Kat’ 6ALyov emi rd réAEtov adbénors, } dxpy, TO yhpas, t vooos, © Odvaros. See also De 
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tially, when according to Genesis 1:27 He made man male and female. 
Gregorys whole anthropology is directed toward the overcoming of cor- 
poreality as it exists in man after the fall. This is why Genesis 1:27, which 
stresses the origin of sexuality and Genesis 3:21, which in Gregory's inter- 
pretation refers to mortality *** or to irrationality **° and in any case to brute 
animalic existence, through the metaphor of the skins of dead animals, are 
for him the crucial scriptural texts concerning the creation of man’s body. 
He has little to say about man’s origin from earth, according to Genesis 
2:7.*° He would no doubt have elaborated on it had he considered the 
earthen shape of Adam a symbol of gross, material corporeality. That he 
did not do so would seem to confirm that for him Adam’s actually emergent 
body, the body of Genesis 2:7 which was shaped from earth but enlivened 
by God, was not yet the wretched passionate and passible body that poses 
such an exasperating problem for Gregory. One is justified, I believe, in 
surmising that to Gregory of Nyssa the bodily condition as such, as it existed 
in Adam and Eve in Paradise before the fall, was not affected and afflicted 
by passions, that it was a corporeality very much like the spiritual one 
which will again prevail after the resurrection, and that this spiritualized 
corporeality was in God's plans for man from the beginning, quite apart 


mortuis, PG XLVI, 521D-524D. — That the tunics of skin of Genesis 3:21, and not the 
creational body of Genesis 2:7, correspond to the material corporeality virtually created in 
the beginning according to Genesis 1:27, but conditional upon the fall, is confirmed by a 
passage in the Catechetical Oration, where Gregory directly identifies God’s providential and 
remedial action in creating the mortal body with His clothing Adam and Eve in the “dead 
skins” of Genesis 3:21. See Oratio catechetica 8, ed. Srawley, loc. cit., 43: ‘Emed8y yap .. . 
év ToUs dmyyopeupevors ey€vovTo of mparou avOpwrot Kal TiS MaKkapLoTyTos exeivns areyupvoOnoar, 
Sepparivos émiBdrXre yurdvas Tois mpwromAdoros 6 Kuptos . . . ddd’ éreidy wav Séppa ywpiobev 
Tod Lwou vexpdv ort, mévrus oipat THY Tpds TO veKpotoba Sivapuy, 1) TAS GAdyou diaews e€aiperos Vv, 
eK mpounOelas pera tabra rois dvOpmmos émBeBAnkévar tov Thy Kaxlay hav iatpevovra OvX ws eis 
del mapapevew. ‘O yap xiTov tay whey juiv émiBadrdopevoy éori, mpds Kapov Tyy éavTod XpHow 
TapeXov TH THpat, ov ouvumepuxws 7H dice. In his interpretation of Genesis 3:21 Gregory 
probably used and modified Philo’s allegorical exegesis. Philo, Questions and Answers on 
Genesis I, 53, ed. Marcus, loc. cit., 30 f., interprets the y:réves Sepudrwo of Genesis 3:21 
allegorically as man’s body, whereas the man molded from clay according to Genesis 2:7 is, 
for Philo, not yet the body, but rather the earthlike mind which mixes with the body, but 
has not yet actually been mixed with it, cf. Legum Allegoria I, 12, 31 f£., ed. Cohn, loc. cit., 68 f. 
(see also p. 81). As Wolfson, Philo I, 118 f., has shown, Philo’s assumption that the creation 
of the body proper occurred as late as Genesis 3:21 corresponds to a Jewish tradition which 
included all events preceding Adam’s and Eve’s expulsion from Paradise in the six days of 
creation. Gregory differs from Philo in that for him the yréves depuarwo. do not mean the 
body as such, but only its passionate, passible and mortal aspects. In this he may be in- 
fluenced by Origen; cf. In Leviticum homil. VI, 2, GCS, Orig. VI, 362, but see also Origen’s 
doubts, Selecta in Genesim, to Genesis 3:21, PG XII, 101B. 

*8 Cf. Oratio catechetica 8, loc. cit. 

™ Cf. the texts from De anima et resurrectione and from De mortuis quoted in note 137. 

“ C£. supra, pp. 88 and 88. 
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from his foreknowledge of Adam’s and Eve's sin." In fact, the Bishop of 
Nyssa himself gives at least some hints that such was his belief. 

Gregory speaks of yirdves or évddpuara dwroedels Or Aaumpa, of tunics 
or garments that man wore before he had to put on the tunics of skin, and 
that he will regain through Christ.” These luminous and aerial garments — 
they, too, incidentally, are an older concept of the history of religious 
thought ** — correspond to the paradisiac condition of man. A Christian 
receives them back in baptism; he can make them his lasting possession 
even on earth in his mystic-ascetic ascent to God, and they will be an eternal 
reward of the saints in the resurrection of their bodies.** It would really 
seem that for Gregory the body was originally spirit-like as it will again 
be in the end.’* True, the creational body was bisexual, while the resurrec- 
tional body will be neither male nor female; *** but, in Paradise, sexuality 
was not yet operative; **’ the creation of the sexes according to Genesis 1:27 


“" Holl, Amphilochius von Ikonium 202 ff., also stresses the fact that Gregory saw in 
Genesis 3:21 an allegorical expression of a real transformation of man’s corporeal existence in 
the sense of a change from a more spiritual to a more material body. In this connection cf. 
E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J., “St. Gregory of Nyssa and Paradise,” The Ecclesiastical Review LXXXIV 
(1931), 338. For Gregory the spiritual restoration of man by Christ, including the spiritualiza- 
tion of the body in the resurrection, is a return to his spiritual state in Paradise. Since this 
restoration is at the same time a reformation of man’s original image-likeness with God, one 
is led again to a realization of the unified character of man’s creation: for God the virtual 
creation of the pleroma of mankind in the spiritual image of God (see supra, p. 82) and of the 
spirit-like uncorrupted and passionless body of the first individual man are one. It is therefore 
not advisable to distinguish sharply, with Schoemann, “Gregors von Nyssa theologische An- 
thropologie . . . ,” Scholastik XVIII, 34 ff. and 42 ff., between the “original supra-historical 
image of God” (i.e., the pleroma of mankind) and the “original historical image of God” (i.e., 
man’s state in Paradise); Schoemann himself admits that a strict distinction is impossible. It 
is essential to recognize that in Gregory’s view, while spirit remains supreme, the body — but 
not sex — was not an “afterthought” of God. 

“2 See for instance, De oratione dominica 5, PG XLIV, 1184B: the descendants of Adam 
wear the “tunics of skin,” rév iSwv Te Kal Aaparpav évSupdrov yonvobévres . . . . Also In Cantica 
canticorum, homil. XI, PG XLIX, 1005B: . . . rovs draé 7h Oeiw xoopyfevras évdvpare pyKére 
ZrevSicacbar Tov THs dpaptias xirava. ... Tis yap Kowovia TO oxoreivy évdipate mpos Tov 
gwroedi Te kat diAov; For these terms and concepts see also Daniélou, Platonisme 57. 

“3 See, for instance, G. P. Wetter, Phds (Skrifter . . . K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Sam- 
fundet i Uppsala XVII, 1 [Uppsala, Leipzig, 1915]), 172 ff., and A.-J. Festugiere, O.P., La 
révélation dHermés Trismégiste III (Paris, 1953), 144 ff. 

“4 Cf, Daniélou, Platonisme 27 ff. and 57 f. 

“5 De anima et resurrectione, PG XLVI, 108A: "Oe. yap todro 76 cwpatiKov mepiBoratov TOV 
viv Siadvbey TH Oavdrw ex Tov abradv madw evpavopuevoy, od Kata THY TaXUpEpT; TavTHv Kal Bapetav 
KatacKeuyv, GAd’ éri 76 AewroTepov TE Kal depades weTakAwobevTos TOD VNMATOS, GATE ToL Kal TrapEivat 
TO dyamdpmevov Kal év dpeivove Kat épacpiwtépw KddAvAa madw aroxabictacbat. The original spirit- 
likeness of the body is suggested also in De hom. op. 8, loc. cit., 145C, where Gregory speaks 
of rd Aerrov Kal Pwroedes THs aicOyTiKyAs Plioews. 

“6 See, for instance, In Cantica canticorum, homil. VII, PG XLIV, 916B. 

“7 De hom. op. 17, loc. cit., 188A: daroumbevtwv S€ Tod Tapadelcov peTa THY GpapTiay Kal 
Tis yovakds TH Tpwpia TGV Odivwv KaTaxpeions otTws €dOeiy rov *Addp eis TO yvOvor yapiKds THV 
épdluyov Kal Tore THS TadoTOLas THY apxnV yevéoOa. — F. Floeri, “Le sens de la «division des 
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involved only the possibility, not the necessity of sexual propagation. For, 
in Paradise before the fall, man was similar to the angels. Gregory says 
explicitly that man’s mode of propagation, too, could have been an angelic 
one.’** If then man’s creational body was close to spirit, the Gregorian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the bodies is not inconsistent with his anthro- 
pological system, not even with his Christian version of Platonism.*” 

Thus Gregory of Nyssa, after all, saves the dignity of the body as well 
as that of the mind, though it is only a fully spiritualized body which seems 
to him worthy of man. This conception of a victory of mind over matter is 
Christian, but it is also in the tradition of Greek paideia. In the mystical 
anthropology of his Life of Moses and of other exegetical and ascetical 
treatises Gregory describes in combined Christian and pre-Christian 
terms *” the road to that spiritualization which in some degree can be 
attained even in this life. 


sexes» chez Grégoire de Nysse,” Revue des sciences religieuses XXVII (1953), 108, rightly 
points to the fact that only after the fall of Adam and Eve and after their being clothed in 
the “tunics of skin” does Gregory use such terms as marriage ( ydpos) and sexual union 
(wigs); regarding the time before the fall he speaks only of the distinction of male and fe- 
male (e.g. De hom. op. 16, loc. cit., 185A: 4 rept 75 dppev Kat Orv Siadopd). 

“De hom. op. 17, loc. cit., 188D f.: Ei rotvwy 4 Trav aroxafiotapevov Lun mpos THy TV 
dyyédov oixelus exet, SyAovere 6 mpd THs TapaBdcews Blos dyyedtcds Tus fw" 8d Kal 4 mpds TO dpxatov 
TIS Cwns Nav endvodos Tois ayyehows dpolwrat. "ANAL pyv, Kaos epyta, ydépov map’ adrois ovK 
Ovros év pupidow azreipors af oTpatial Tov dyyédov eiciv . . . Odxotv Kata Tov abrov TpOTOYV, ElTrEp 
pydepia rapatpory Te Kai Exotaots dd THs dyyehAs Sportiplas && duaptids hpiv éyeveTo, oUK av ovde 
jpeis TOD yapou pos Tov wANOvopov CenOnuev. Cf. St. Augustine’s implicit criticism of this view 
in De civitate Dei XIV, 26, Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina XLVI, 449 ff., and St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ explicit rejection of Gregory’s exposition of it, as expressed in De hominis 
opificio, in the Summa Theologica I, 98, 2. 

“ Cherniss, Platonism, 57 f., holds that Gregory in conceiving of the resurrection of the 
body as a restoration of man’s original state, and of the resurrectional body itself as lacking 
the body’s 7dé@y contradicts himself; also, that Gregory accepts the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion only because he is forced to do so. Cherniss’ argument would be valid, if for Gregory 
the restoration of man necessarily means in an Origenist sense return to purely incorporeal 
intelligibility; actually it means the “recreation” of the spiritualized body of Adam in Para- 
dise. In De anima et resurrectione, PG XLVI, 137B-145A, Gregory deals at considerable 
length with objections similar to those of Professor Cherniss: it would indeed seem that in 
the resurrection man must either lose his identity, if his body is no longer an ordinary body, 
or, if his body were to be the same as in this present life, the resurrection would be disas- 
trous and, at the same time, monstrous, since it would have to recall to simultaneous existence 
all the various ages and stages of an ever-changing material entity. Gregory overcomes these 
difficulties with the help of St. Paul’s doctrine of death and resurrection according to I Cor- 
inthians 15:42 ff.; just as a grain “is sown in corruption,” molders and dies in the ground to 
rise as a new ear, “in the same fashion human nature, while in death it drops all properties 
surrounding it, which it had acquired through its passionate disposition . . . , yet does not 
lose itself . . .”; for the risen spiritual body, though it is something nobler than the terrestrial 
body of post-paradisiac man, is still “nothing else than what it was at first,” i.e., in Paradise 
(cf. De anima et resurrectione, loc. cit., esp. 156A-C). 

™ Cf. Jaeger, Rediscovered Works, 76 ff. 
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On the philosophical level Gregory of Nyssa’s ultimate answer to the 
great anthropological problem of the body’s relation to the God-like mind 
on the one hand and to passion and death on the other seems to be the 
following: Even though bisexuality of the body was given to man in fore- 
sight of sin and death, the body of Paradise was still very close to spirit. 
It was and is man’s sin, his turning away from true beauty and goodness, 
that made and makes the body not only actively sexual but also a source 
of evil. 

Ina striking passage of De hominis opificio Gregory says: 


“While . . . [our material part and our mind-ruled nature] cling to 
one another, the communion of the true beauty extends propor- 
tionally through all, making beautiful through the superior that 
which is next to it. But when there occurs any gap in this good con- 
nection or when even, on the contrary, the superior in turn follows 
the inferior, then . . . the shapelessness of matter comes through. 
. . . Thus the transmission through [our] nature of material ugli- 
ness arrives at the mind itself, so that the image of God is no longer 
seen in the character of the creature. . . . And in this way there 
comes about the genesis of evil . . . and thus it is shown that our 
material part remains firm and subject when it is governed by [our] 
nature [which is held together by our mind], but on the other hand 
it is dissolved and falls asunder when it is severed from that which 
holds it together and in subjection and when it is torn away from its 
connection with the beautiful and good. But this happens only when 
[our] nature turns to [its] opposite, when our desire inclines not to 
the beautiful, but to that which is in need of being made beautiful. 
For it is absolutely necessary that that which becomes similar to 
matter, which is in want of a form of its own, be transformed also 
into something formless and unbeautiful. .. .” *" 


* De hom. op. 12, loc. cit., 161D-164B (this text is the continuation of the one quoted 

on p. 77, note 75): “Ews av otv éxerat Tov érépov TO Erepov, Sia mavrov dvaddyus 7 Tod dvTws 
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This text is Christian and Greek in its identification of true beauty with 
goodness and in its definition of human nature as a harmony of body and 
mind. It is not difficult to integrate it with Gregory’s interpretation of man's 
double creation according to the book of Genesis. 

Once more: God according to Genesis 1:27 gave man a mortal and 
bisexual body because He foresaw how he would act and because He knew 
that under these circumstances mortality and sexuality would have a 
remedial function; but neither Adam nor any man had or has to do evil. 
Only when Adam and Eve actually committed sin did the inferiority of 
man's bodily constitution make its appearance, symbolized in Holy Scrip- 
ture by the yurdves Sepudriwo of Genesis 8:21. As far as its relation to evil 
is concerned, the body was and is only an instrument, and it can be an 
instrument also of good. In Paradise, before the fall, the body was in full 
unison with the highest part of the soul, and, after its resurrection, it will 
again be in harmony with the spirit. On earth the ascetic way of life mysti- 
cally anticipates man’s return to Paradise and must, therefore, tend toward 
spiritualization of the body and thus toward re-assimilation to God. 


It was not my intention in this paper to smooth out all the difficulties 
of Gregory of Nyssa’s anthropological thought.’” It is quite certain that 
he himself did not believe that he had said the last word on a Christian 
anthropology. On the contrary, he often humbly advances theories as 
hypotheses, even his pivotal doctrine of the double creation of man.’ 
There is, nevertheless, an imposing unity about Gregory of Nyssa’s thought 
on man and on the dignity of human nature. Spirit, soul, and body are one 
in man. His image-likeness to God was true resemblance from the very 
beginning: eikon and homoiosis were one even in creation, just as they will 
be one again in spiritual reformation and in corporeal resurrection. The 
creational body itself does not disturb Gregory’s vision of God’s plans for 
man and the universe, for that body was indeed a light burden — luminous, 
spirit-like. Even now it is beautiful and marvelously adapted to the mind: 
it has remained a work of God who obviously did not consider bodies 
valueless if He created them. 


™ Some of the difficulties in the thought of Gregory of Nyssa and of the other Cappa- 
docians, particularly in their conception of sin, are dealt with by Professor Otis in this vol- 
ume. It seems to me, however, that Professor Otis somewhat overstresses the element of ig- 
norance in the Cappadocians’ concept of sin; I cannot quite share his view that this con- 
ception accounted for their difficulty in explaining the sin of spiritual creatures, especially 
of the angels. The Cappadocians’ apparent perplexity before the fact that angels and “spirit- 
ual” men should choose evil knowingly, seems to me to derive, rather, from a genuine realiza- 
tion of the “mystery of iniquity.” 

™ Cf., for instance, De hom. op. 16, loc. cit., 180C: ‘Hyeis 88, Kab? dcov Xopobpev, oToya- 
opois Twat Kai Vrovoias To GAnes dvixedorres Tadta Epi Tov Cyrovpévoy broAauBdvoper. 
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Yet, there remains in Gregory of Nyssa’s thinking, I would not say, a 
contradiction, but a tension which, it seems to me, is also a part of his 
greatness. It is, in short, the tension between the Gregorian, the Cappado- 
cian, and, generally, the Platonizing form of Greek Christian spirituality 
and the ineluctable materiality of the physical world which includes non- 
human nature. This beautiful world, of which God was the creator and 
man was to be the master, cannot be fully real and at the same time fully 
spiritualized after Paradise and before the general resurrection and the 
restoration of all things. Perhaps this Greek and Christian tension between 
matter and spirit is resolved symbolically in the sacred art of Byzantium, 
where figures of angels and of saints, almost disembodied in Basilian con- 
tempt of all wod\voapxia, weightlessly glide past the jewel-like beauty of a 
not-quite-real nature. 


